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CATHOLIC SOCIAL STUDY. 


BY FATHER CUTHBERT, 0.S.F.C. 


==7] HERE are times when ideas are more potent than 
statecraft and a clear knowledge of principles of 


more value than ready-made solutions. To some 

extent this is true under all circumstances, but it 

M 6is especially true at a moment like the present 

when the social world is in the throes of a rebirth. It is no 

exaggeration to say that we stand at the beginning of a new 

order of things, politically, socially and intellectually. Not 

since the break-up of the medizval system has the civilized 

world been faced with such a radical change as is taking place 
today. - 

Whether the result will be for the world’s betterment it 
is as yet impossible to predict: so much depends upon the 
will of man and upon the spirit in which the emancipated 
human forces will use the power which has come to them. Will 
the new States created by the Congress of Paris justify in prac- 
tice the principle of self-determination? And will the League 
of Nations subserve the peace of the world any better than 
did the theory of Balance of Power? How will the working- 
class use the industrial and political powers they have gained? 
And will democracy in the day of its triumph prove more 
beneficial to mankind than the beaten autocracies? To all 
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such questions the answer lies hidden in the future. It were 
sheer foolishness to dogmatize, and even yet greater foolish- 
ness to close our eyes to the possibilities for evil which lie in 
the lap of this new thing which has come to the world. It is 
not inconceivable that the League of Nations might become an 
unbearable tyranny destructive of all national liberties, not- 
withstanding the safeguards meant to avert that eventuality; 
and it is quite possible for democratic rule, whether in politics 
or in industry, to strangle individual freedom. History is full 
of the tragedies which overtake the noblest ideals once they 
are launched into the practical life of the world. That is, of 
course, no sufficient reason why men should shirk the great 
adventure of seeking to realize the ideal of a nobler life for 
men and human society: and there are times when the ad- 
venture must be made if the world is not to sink into moral 
chaos. Whatever may yet come of the League of Nations and 
of democratic rule, it is at least an effort to save the world’s 
civilization from the moral bankruptcy into which it was being 
led by the godless political and social systems of the im- 
mediate past. 

Civilization is once again in the throes of a new beginning. 
Any attempt at a hasty solution of the inevitable difficulties it 
must face in the process of reconstruction, will but prove 
illusory and disappointing. The world must necessarily feel 
its way with a patience as courageous, as its faith in its ideals 
must be venturesome: and for that reason its salvation lies in 
the ideals and moral principles by which its course will be 
guided. 

At such a moment in history the Catholic people have 
need to be awake and actively to exert themselves to influence 
the trend of events: for upon their action depends not only the 
welfare of the Church but to a large extent the molding of 
the new systems which will replace the old. If Catholics were 
to stand apart idly or to fail to exercise the influence which they 
undoubtedly can exercise in the reconstruction of the world’s 
political and industrial life, then there would be nothing to 
look forward to but a world society based upon anti-Christian 
ideals and animated by a spirit antagonistic to the Church. 
Either Catholicism or secularism, it has been said, will shape 
the destiny of the new democracy. Catholic social teaching 
alone can challenge with any hope of success, the secularist So- 
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cialism which is actively working to dominate the new forces 
in political and industrial society. 

Properly regarded, the very gravity of the situation should 
be to Catholics an inspiration, a joyous call to a strenuous en- 
deavor. For once again the opportunity is offered to remold 
the social life of the world upon Christian principles after long 
centuries, during which the polity of the nations has been in 
more or less open antagonism to the teachings of the Church and 
social life was a negation of Catholic social ideals. There are 
still people who speak of the present upheaval as a revolt 
against medizvalism: whereas in fact the political and indus- 
trial systems which today are in the melting-pot, are them- 
selves the great denial of medizvalism and of the Christian 
principles upon which it was based. What we are witnessing 
now is not the break-up of the medizval system, but of a system 
which supplanted the medieval and was ushered into power 
under the xgis of those two great apostasies—the pagan Renais- 
sance and Protestantism. No serious thinker would propose to 
reéstablish the medizval system, at least without large modi- 
fications: for medizvalism on its secular side belongs to a 
world-phase which is past. Still it is well to bear in mind that 
the present revolt against aggressive rationalism and the im- 
moral development of the Capitalist system is largely a vin- 
dication of the principles upon which the Church strove to 
guide medieval civilization: and that fact is becoming appar- 
ent to many non-Catholic students of political and. economic 
history. Bea eld 

Catholics, then, have little reason to cling to the aeninh 
ited political and industrial systems whose death knell has 
been sounded on the battlefields of Europe. For them the one 
thought at this moment should be to do their part in the up- 
building of a new social order more consonant with their 
Catholic ideals and principles. And this they may do with the 
greater assurance of success, since so many of the ideals which 
are struggling for expression in the world today are funda- 
mentally akin to Catholic teaching. Thus the League of Na- 
tions as at present planned, may or may not achieve its pur- 
pose: yet undoubtedly in its attempt to curb aggressive nation- 
alism and to establish a universal law of justice to regulate 
national ambitions, it voices an ideal to which Catholicism, by 
its nature, responds. So, too, not a few of the claims set forth 
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by organized labor—claims which many regard as revolution- 
ary—what are they but restatements of Catholic teaching, revo- 
lutionary only in a world which long ago revolted against 
Catholicism? As Cardinal Bourne declared in his pastoral let- 
ter, The Nation’s Crisis: “If we review the main principles of 
Catholic social teaching, we shall observe how many of the 
utterances of ‘modern unrest’ are merely exaggerated or con- 
fused statements of those very principles.” 

Here then Catholics have a definite point of contact and a 
ground of sympathetic coéperation with the new spirit which 
is challenging the systems of the immediate past. In a wide- 
spread knowledge of Catholic social teaching we have the 
surest defence against the danger of an anti-Christian democ- 
racy. 

Experience has already shown that amongst those who are 
working to reconstruct the world’s social life, the social teach- 
ing of the Church is sure of an attentive and respectful hearing. 
That perhaps is one of the most hopeful auguries for the future. 
The old attitude of suspicion towards Catholic teaching which 
has been prevalent amongst non-Catholics, is beginning to give 
way to an attitude of expectancy. Non-Catholics are begin- 
ning to feel that Catholicism has something to say in regard to 
the questions of the hour, which is worth listening to. To many 
the clear definite principles of Catholic teaching have come as 
a surprising illumination at a time when men are groping their 
way amidst vague generalities and confusing prejudices. And 
to some the surprise is greater that doctrines which they have 
regarded as a new revelation from the spirit of unrest, are but 
restatements of the historic teaching of the Catholic Church. 
Thus an opportunity is given today for the spread of Catholic 
teaching amongst all sections of society such as has not come 
to the Church for many centuries. Today it may be said that 
the world at large will listen if Catholic teaching is put before 
it. That could hardly be said of the great masses of men dur- 
ing the past four centuries. 

The urgent need is that Catholics should realize the re- 
sponsibility which this opportunity imposes upon them; and 
especially that the Catholic laity should rise to a sense of their 
duty in this matter. The clergy have their responsibility too: 
upon them it falls to instruct, encourage and guide the people in 
the fulfillment of their duty. But in the matter of political, in- 
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dustrial and social reconstruction, it is the laity whose influence 

will be most directly felt in the work-a-day world. At no time 
has there been a more urgent need that the Catholic laity 
should recognize the duties of citizenship and be animated by 
a keen sense of the duties which the Catholic citizen owes to the 
State and to society: for the voice and vote of the Catholic lay- 
man may yet determine the world’s moral and religious destiny. 
To educate the Catholic laity in their duties as members of the 
State and of the social body at large, is therefore at this mo- 
ment of paramount importance: since no Catholic can do his 
duty as a citizen if he lacks a proper knowledge of Catholic 
social teaching in its bearing upon the questions of the time. 
Without such knowledge he will be powerless either to direct 
his own action or to influence the action of others. 

_ Yet it is just in this matter of Catholic social teaching that 
Catholics as a body are deficient.. How many Catholic Trade- 
Unionists, for instance, have any clear notion of the teaching 
of the Church in regard to the labor claims put forth by organ- 
ized Labor? How many Catholics can enter into a political de- 
bate with any definite knowledge of what the Church teaches 
as to the rights and duties of the State? 

To some extent this ignorance is due to the position in 
which Catholics found themselves during the long period when 
Catholics were shut out from public life, and when to speak as 
a Catholic was to court derision or contempt. The tradition 
of those days left its mark upon us, even after we began to en- 
ter once more into the general life of the State. But in part, too, 
we have suffered from that universal divorce of public life from 
moral and religious principles which has debased state-craft 
since the sixteenth century. But whatever legitimate excuse 
may be urged to account for the prevalent ignorance amongst 
Catholics of the social teaching of the Church, the need and 
opportunity of the present make it a duty that the Catholic laity 
no longer remain ignorant, but be fitted to do their part as wit- 
nesses to Catholic teaching in the building up of the new social 
order. 

Happily in many countries the Catholic body is already 
alert, and some effort is being made to train the laity in Catholic 
social teaching. In England we have the Catholic Social Guild, 
which has already done some effective work not only in mak- 
ing known Catholic teaching to the non-Catholic body, but in 
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inducing Catholics, not only of the educated class but of the 
working class, to undertake a systematic study of social prob- 
lems in the light of Catholic principles. What it has done is 
but a promise of what it hopes to do. It began by drawing 
together for common action a number of educated Catholics 
actually engaged in social studies or in social work; it next 
proceeded to organize study clubs, mainly amongst Catholic 
workers in the north of England: it is now engaged in promot- 
ing social study in our schools, both elementary and secondary. 
The idea is that the elder boys and girls in our schools should 
receive some elementary knowledge of Catholic social teach- 
ing, and on leaving school be brought within some study club 
to pursue a more advanced course of study. It is a brave 
attempt to meet a grave need, and if the Catholic body in Eng- 
land responds as it should, the effect must be to create a strong 
Catholic influence in our national life. The real merit of the 
Catholic Social Guild lies in its attempt to educate in social 
knowledge all classes from the university student to the worker 
in a coal mine, and to bring all classes into some relation with 
each other on the basis of a common social endeavor. That is 
as it should be if Catholic social action is to be of any avail. 
And in taking its stand upon the principle that Catholic social 
action, to be effective, must be based upon an educated Catho- 
lic opinion, the Guild has shown a wise insight into the psychol- 
ogy of the situation. The Catholic citizen, of whatever class or 
position, will have influence for good, just in so far as he knows 
what is going on around him, and is able to judge the situation 
from the clear and definite knowledge of Catholic teaching. 
But such knowledge does not come from instinct: it requires 
education. 

Some may object that so far as Catholic teaching is con- 
cerned, every Catholic who has received ordinary religious in- 
struction is well aware of the fundamental principles of right 
and wrong which apply to social life. That is so, so far as 
elementary principles are concerned: but the Catholic of today 
needs more than a knowledge of mere elementary moral prin- 
ciples, if he is to fulfill the duties of a citizen: he requires to 
know these principles in their relation to the frequently com- 
plicated problems of present-day social life. He may be quite 
well aware that he must deal justly with his neighbor, and yet 
hopelessly at sea when called upon to decide what is just in a 
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given circumstance. That difficulty is not unknown to the 
trained thinker and moral casuist. How then can we expect 
the ordinary man to take an intelligent part in the solution of 
the political or industrial problems which come constantly in 
his way, unless he has had some training in political and social 
thinking? The objection in fact can come only from those 
who themselves have given no serious thought to the questions 
which are agitating the social mind of today. One thing is 
certain, it is the people who are being taught to think politi- 
cally and socially who will have the deciding voice in the re- 
construction of the future: and mainly from their grasp of this 
truth have the Socialists gained their power. 

If then the democracy—the great force of the immediate 
future—is to be made safe for Catholicism and for Christian 
morality, the education of the Catholic citizen in social think- 
ing and Catholic principles must be taken up and urged for- 
ward. The need is the more apparent when we remember that 
under democratic rule every man is in some measure a legis- 
lator, and has a voice in the shaping of the political and social 
institutions under which he lives. But without the knowledge 
which enables him to form an intelligent judgment, the very 
powers which democracy gives the citizen are a snare. He be- 
comes the mere puppet of whoever can appeal to his emotions 
or prejudices: even if his moral sense rebels against a measure, 
he is unable to declare his own view intelligently and give a 
convincing reason against it: and so, even though he himself is 
uninfluenced, he is unable to influence others or take any share 
in forming public opinion. And it is the men who create public 
opinion who hold the power where democracy rules. 

We need, then, some organized endeavor to give the whole 
body of Catholic citizens a working knowledge of Catholic so- 
cial teaching in its relation to the problems of the time: for it 
is only as the Catholic body at large can bring its Faith to bear 
on social reconstruction, that Catholic ideals can have their 
full influence. Yet if this education is to be in any way effec- 
tive, it is clear that behind this general education there must 
be a body of expert knowledge which will give both guidance 
and motive power to Catholic social study. We shall need 
teachers to impart or direct the elementary social education 
of our people; we need men and women who shall be sufficiently 
expert to expound Catholic social teaching on the platform and 
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in the press; we need expert critics “ from the legal, moral and 
religious to scrutinize existing organizations, and see how far 
they correspond with Catholic social justice.” 

Some means must necessarily be found to provide this 
higher education. If we are unable at present to establish col- 
leges and schools for social study, such as are already estab- 
lished by non-Catholics, we can at least organize social study 
centres with a systematic higher course of social study for Cath- 
olic students. Such centres, I am told, already exist in the 
United States: they are certainly a necessary adjunct to Catho- 
lic organization in these days. 

But beyond these there is the yet more difficult necessity 
of that higher expert knowledge which is the product of trained 
scientific study such as belongs only to the best scholarship; 
such expert knowledge as can meet and influence the highly 
developed social science of the present day. 

Against it is a happy augury that the need has already 
produced Catholic scholars whose contributions to social 
science are of the first quality in scholarship. The late Charles 
Devas in England and Dr. John Ryan in America—not to men- 
tion others well known to English readers—are scholars of 
whom Catholics may well be proud. Of Dr. Ryan’s scholarly 
treatment of industrial problems from the standpoint of Catho- 
lic principles, it may be said that he has set a standard for 
future Catholic students which, if maintained, will undoubtedly 
have far-reaching results in molding economic science in the 
future. Such scholarship is the very salt of an educational 
movement: without it our efforts will be in vain. We must 
aim at producing students and scholars of the first rank if Cath- 
olic social teaching is to have any real influence on the social 
thought of the world: and to produce such scholarship we must 
give to Catholic students the opportunities of developing their 
knowledge, and the encouragement to pursue their studies. It 
is mainly to the universities and colleges where our Catholic 
youth is educated, that we must look for this encouragement 
and promotion of the highest social scholarship. In these cen- 
tres of the highest education Catholic social study should 
surely have its place as one of the cardinal subjects of the 
educational syllabus, and be treated with the dignity due to a 


21 On this point Professor Hewins, late Under-Secretary of the British Home Office, 
made a strong appeal at the Catholic Social Guild Conference in October, 1918. 
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science so deeply affecting the world’s future and the welfare 
of the Church. 

It would, indeed, be to the advantage of the Church and 
of the world—in view of the universality and urgency of the 
need—if Catholic scholarship were to deal with social science 
in the widest significance of the term, in the same spirit and 
with the same thoroughness which the medizval Schoolmen 
brought to the reconstruction of metaphysical thought in the 
golden days of Scholasticism; for social thinking is as much a 
universal form of thought today as were the Aristotelian cate- 
gories in the thirteenth century. Men are thinking today in so- 
cial terms and values: these terms and values are, as it were, the 
logic of their thought; and it is by the elucidation of social 
difficulties and problems that the Church will largely gain the 
submission and respect of the thinking world. In the days of 
the early Schoolmen thinkers were athirst to know how life and 
Faith could be squared with “the new logic” which seemed 
to them the formula of intellectual freedom: today the world 
is asking how Christian morality and Christian faith can bear 
the scrutiny of those ideals of social justice and political recon- 
struction by which the imagination of so many is fired. Social 
science has thus become one of the key-positions from which 
Catholicism must approach the world of today, if the world is 
to be saved to Christianity and brought into relations with the 
Church. 

That being so, the need is manifest for a thorough and 
systematic study in the light of Catholic teaching of the world’s 
social thought and of the actual problems which give rise to 
that thought. Like the Schoolmen in the thirteenth century, 
Catholic social students of today have behind them a long 
consistent tradition of Catholic teaching. They have not to 
invent a new social morality nor a new religious faith to give 
substance to a new morality. In the explicit teaching of the 
‘Fathers of the Church and in the Catholic masters who have 
succeeded the Fathers, they will find constant witness to the 
Catholic mind. Very frequently too they will come upon restate- 
ments of Catholic principles which might well have been for- 
mulated to meet the very difficulties with which the present- 
day world is newly confronted. There is in truth a long his- 
tory of Catholic political and social teaching awaiting to be 
thoroughly investigated and brought into use by the student of 
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today. But precisely as the medieval Schoolmen had to bring 
traditional Catholic teaching to bear upon the actual intel- 
lectual problems of their day and to formulate that teaching 
in the terms of the thought of their day, so it is the task of pres- 
ent Catholic social science to bring Catholic truth, as already 
elucidated in the past, to bear upon the social problems of the 
present and to formulate that truth in terms intelligible to the 
habit of mind of the present day. 

The task before the Catholic social student is therefore 
twofold: he must on the one hand make himself intimately 
acquainted with the actual social problems and thought of the 
actual world: he must know the field in which he has to work; 
and to know that he must know not only what the problems 
actually are and what men are actually thinking, but the his- 
toric process by which such problems have come about and by 
which men have come to think as they are thinking. He must 
know the world of today and how the world has arrived at 
the position in which it finds itself today. Only by such wide 
knowledge will he be fitted to anticipate, as every scholar 
should, the probabilities of developments in the immediate 
future. On the other hand he must have a wide knowledge of 
Catholic teaching not only in the way of abstract principles, but 
as that teaching has developed ir history, since it is only in the 
light of this development that he can adequately understand 
Catholic teaching itself in its bearing upon the problems which 
the actual world presents to him. Then only when the student 
has acquired this twofold knowledge, can he hope to deal con- 
structively with the work before him and contribute a scholarly 
presentment of Catholic social teaching which will at once 
compel the intellectual respect of the world and at the same 
time convey a living message to the world’s practical workers. 
It was in that patient and thorough way that the Scholastic 
theologians of the thirteenth century built up their masterly 
exposition of Catholic truth to meet the awakened philosophi- 
cal thinking of their time: nor can it be beyond the ability of 
Catholic scholarship today to construct .a scientific exposition of 
Catholic social teaching to meet the scientific social thinking 
of the present. 

That such an extensive and intensive study of the social 
problem from a Catholic point of view is a primary need 
in the world of today is the conviction of all serious observers 
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of the situation before us: and if it be a need, then it is at the 
same time a duty for the Catholic body to fulfill, Upon our 
activity at this time it depends largely whether the new social 
order is to be Christian or secularist: for, as even many non- 
Catholics instinctively feel, the Catholic Church alone has the 
power to combat with any success the secularist propaganda. 
That propaganda is energetic and tireless: it is seeking by 
every human means to capture and mold the world of the 
future. If it is not to succeed, the Catholic body must set itself 
with equal resolution and energy to convey the Church’s mes- 
sage to the thinking and active world. Both Catholic scholar- 
ship and practical Catholic citizenship must be pressed into 
the work of reconstructing the social life of the world on the 
basis of Christian principles. 





AN ANSWER. 


BY T. J. S. 


THE crossroads cross through Christ, Himself the Cross, 
Only in Him our paths of love may meet, 
The hungering heart must rest its hope complete 
On Christ, or know the bitterness of loss. 


Sunk deep in common earth, yet raised to heaven, 
Embracing North and South and East and West 
His arms have gathered in, received and blessed 

Whatever love from heart to heart is given. 


Standing at roads where meet our hearts forlorn 
His priest, of souls a lover great shall be: 
A cross himself raised high on Calvary 

That shadows forth Love’s Resurrection Morn. 





THE PASSING OF KIPLING. 
BY JOSEPH J. REILLY, PH.D. 


Seq IPLING arrived at the psychological moment. 
The English reading public was weary of in- 
trospection and preciosity and the hectic atmos- 
phere of decadence. It viewed at first with dis- 
® trust and then with impatience those novels 
which possessed a maximum of psychological refinement and 
a minimum of human interest; which gave more thought to 
the niceties of soul analyses than to the soul itself; which for- 
got, in telling what men and women felt, to tell what they 
did. That same public was surfeited with men who had no 
business in life except to dance attendance upon clever—and 
soulless—women, to wear, like a carnation in their coat lapels, 
a title which some huge-limbed forebear had seized by virtue 
of a bloody mace and a mailed fist. It felt stifled among the 
perfumes and the hot-house flowers of fashionable drawing- 
rooms, where there was no bloom but that of cosmeticism, no 
humor of the heart but only that of the intellect, where “ wan ” 
women with “red mouths” and “dainty” youths and blasé 
men foregathered in quest of new sensations for their jaded 
nerves. English literature was surcharged with foreign in- 
fluences. The flavor of Flaubert and Huysmans and Baudelaire 
and Verlaine was unmistakable. It all smacked of the hectic, 
the overdone, the maudlin, the unnatural; it was a deadly 
round of strong passions, weak wills, sick souls, “ weary unto 
death,” of which a people that ate roast beef and drank ale 
and played cricket became equally—and honestly—weary. 
They wanted to discover again women with hearts and men 
with red blood who spent so much energy in the world’s work 
that they quite forgot to dabble in esthetics and delicate sins, 
who took more kindly to wearing cartridge belts than chrysan- 
themums and preferred a battle to a paradox. They wanted to 
rediscover Englishmen who did things—real things, new things, 
somewhat with their brains and very much with their hands. 
And then came Mr. Kipling. 
Almost from the moment when his work made its first 
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appearance in England he won a hearing and achieved a wide- 
spread notoriety. And no wonder. Here were tales that tin- 
gled with action and passion and life, of the kind which is lived 
in the open, among men and women whose emotions are strong 
and affections normal, who may on occasion disregard the 
Decalogue but have not yet learned to refine it away. Here 
were things the reading public could understand and enjoy 
without pretence; for besides being vital and human they were 
English, of the beef and ale variety. Their women were at 
home in the saddle and could win an archery prize or combat 
cholera. Their men were horsey and at times vulgar, with a 
turn for calling a spade a spade and for chortling with glee 
when summoned to face black giants in a fight to the death. 
“Mr. Kipling était Anglais d’uné fagon simple, violente et, de 
plus, trés nouvelle,” says M. Chevrillon, and the mass of Eng- 
lishmen took him to their arms accordingly. For the most 
part their swift and boisterous acceptance was uncritical— 
which does not mean that Kipling escaped criticism. The élite 
sneered at him and accused the general public of setting up a 
false god for worship. For answer the general public heaped’ 
the incense higher, and Kipling clubs and adulation became the 
order of the day. The author of Plain Tales from the Hills and 
Soldiers Three found himself a literary storm centre while yet 
in his early twenties, alternately stoned and worshipped, a clay 
idol to the few, a divinity to the many. 

Despite attacks, the popularity of Kipling persisted. Many 
critics appeared who praised his work, as well they might, 
while pointing out its author’s weaknesses and limitations. 
Whatever could be said either for or against, one thing was 
unmistakable: Kipling, for millions of English-speaking peo- 
ples, put India upon the map. He discovered it for them as 
veritably as Columbus discovered America. 

Born in India in 1865 of English parents, Kipling acquired a 
first-hand knowledge of that great empire swarming with its 
myriad children, split into castes and factions, with a past 
which is lost in the weird distance, and a future which remains 
a riddle. His is the India of English domination, with univer- 
sities and standing armies and native police; India the prey 
to sudden uprisings and famines and plagues and barbaric 
superstition, the Mussulmans despising- the Hindus and the 
Hindus hating the Mussulmans; where English rulers make 
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voluminous reports regarding things of which they know little, 
and who take the credit for victories which have been won by 
other Englishmen who toil in heartbreaking isolation in for- 
gotten corners of the country, hungering for recognition which 
never comes, and at last wearing themselves out before their 
time. And over all the blazing stars of the Indian nights look 
down upon the strange romance of the civilization of today 
struggling with the civilization of dead yesterdays. 

In such a situation as this Kipling, gifted with an imagina- 
tion, beheld many things. There were the sordidness of selfish 
officials and the splendid generosity of unselfish ones like Scott 
and Hawkins in William the Conqueror. There were adven- 
turers who coveted kingdoms like Dravot and Carnehan. There 
were fatherly colonels and jejune subalterns and soldiers from 
far away Britain whose lives were a round of petty adventures 
and carouses and drills and the guardhouse, but who never 
ceased to be human and consequently interesting. There were 
women who played the part of dea ex machina like Mrs. Her- 
rick; and others who were saints like Billy Martyn; and still 
others who were beautiful and fascinating and wreckers of 
other women’s lives like Mrs. Reiver. But that was not all. 
There were giant natives with bristling hair who hated the 
English Government and who, armed with knives as long as 
ramrods, fought like incarnate devils; there were native priests 
and naked worshippers and hideous idols and temples which 
it were death for a white man to invade. There were natives 
educated in England who sneered at things in heaven and on 
earth, like Wali Dad, but in whose hearts lurked deathless 
devotion to the gods of their fathers. There were native 
women, like Lalun, with black hair and eyes like the stars of 
a summer night, and tiny feet that trod upon men’s hearts; and 
other native women, like Ameera, whom Englishmen loved and 
whose joy challenged the envy of the gods. 

Small wonder that this India with its obscenities, its super- 
stitions, its savagery, its romance, its poetry, the splendor of 
its wealth, the violence of its contrasts, where five miles from 
the white man’s railroad track one stumbled upon such scenes 
as some Haroun-al-Raschid might have beheld, appealed 
mightily to English and American readers. 

The atmosphere of this unexplored land of magic was 
caught with the mastery of the born artist in words. In The 
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City of Dreadful Night one can feel the heat reeking up from 
the low-lying dwellings as if from a thousand furnaces, see the 
stars dimly through a fiery haze and realize almost with a feel- 
ing of suffocation what a very flaming pit India can become in 
the height of the dry season. In At the End of the Passage Kip- 
ling describes the men trying to sleep in the hot darkness: 
“ The men flung themselves down, ordering the punkah-coolies 
by all the powers of hell to pull. Every door and window was 
shut, for the outside air was that of an oven. The atmosphere 
within was only one hundred and four degrees, as the ther- 
mometer bore witness, and heavy with the foul smell of badly 
trimmed kerosene lamps, and this stench, combined with that 
of native tobacco, baked brick, and dried earth, sends the heart 
of many a strong man down to his boots, for it is the smell of 
the Great Indian Empire when she turns herself for six months 
into a house of torment.” 

With a similar realism he depicts Kafiristan in the north 
with its giant mountains covered with snow, its wind-swept 
passes and its valleys over which “the man who would be 
king ” made his dizzy journey to death. How well he has re- 
alized his setting in The Man Who Was: the great beam-roofed 
mess-room of the White Hussars with its round table, its bat- 
tered standards facing the entrance door, the vases of roses be- 
tween the silver candlesticks, and the troopers sitting about 
festive and joyous, to whom there came in rags the tremulous 
wreck whimpering with terror, who had once been an officer of 
the Queen. The power of contrast has seldom been more 
effectively used. Here is the awesome, like the serpent among 
the flowers or the death’s head at the feast, tragedy amid the 
revelry of life, the agony of decay among men whose minds 
had never been dethroned nor their souls tortured as upon the 
rack. Sometimes Kipling’s descriptions are almost brutal in 
their realism, a realism which owes much of its power to his 
skill in the use of specific words. 

England and America felt that in this man’s tales they had 
come to realize India. Here was the atmosphere, here the 
“local color” which existed nowhere else in the world. This 
Anglo-Indian youth had unlocked the door of a land of wonder 
and the world was no longer left waiting with unsated curiosity, 
like Fatima at the threshold of Bluebeard’s chamber; it was 
permitted to enter and revel in undreamed delights. The 
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astounding vagaries of the Indian conscience, debauched 
Ahrough long centuries, were evident in The Recrudescence of 
Imray; the mad frolics of pestilence which can turn a world 
into a charnel house over night knocked at your heart in With- 
out Benefit of Clergy; the ironic revenge of sin upon an isolated 
community of English folk was the theme of A Wayside 
Comedy; the nervous strain of inaction upon soldiers suffocat- 
ing in barracks, startled you in The Madness of Ortheris and 
In the Matter of a Private; the daring of vagabonds who snatch 
at a crown gave us the amazing adventure of his masterpiece, 
The Man Who Would Be King. And what tales those were! 
Crisp and fresh, told without a wasted word, vivid and vigor- 
ous, with humor and pathos, tragedy and comedy, occasional 
tenderness and frequent vulgarity! The English-speaking 
world devoured them all, fhe bad as well as the good, quite 
without discrimination, then smacked its lips and called for 
more. And more were forthcoming until the vein ran out and 
since then—but that is to anticipate. 

What did India herself think of these tales? Professor 
Phelps quotes an editorial in the Calcutta Times for Septem- 
ber 14, 1895, which accuses Kipling of having traduced Anglo- 
Indian society and concludes by declaring: “Whether Kip- 
ling is treating of Indian subjects pure and simple, of Anglo- 
Indian subjects, or is attempting a Western theme, the person- 
ality of the writer is pervasive and intrusive everywhere, with 
all its limitations of vision and information, as well as with its 
eternal panoply of cheap smartness and spiced vulgarity. .. . 
Smartness is always first with him, and Truth may shift for her- 
self.” This sounds harsh, but even the most unquestioning de- 
votee must concede it more than a grain of truth. 

If Kipling, as the Calcutta Times maintained, had limita- 
tions of information, he did his best to conceal them. He had 
a way of imparting information en passant which one would 
have to ransack an encyclopedia to find. He knew all about coal 
mining, the proper manceuvres to be executed by an attacking 
army, the comparative effects of opium on the white and the 
yellow races, the deadliness of Armstrongs and Nordenfeldts, 
how a woman’s sobs differ from a man’s, and a thousand other 
things. He scattered them through his stories with a premed- 
itated air of unpremeditation like the richard who flings hand- 
fuls of coin to the street gamins below his window, as if he had 
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been accumstomed to princely giving all his days. It was 
Huxley who defined a cultured man as one who knew something 
about everything and everything about something. But here 
was a man who knew everything about everything—and that 
at twenty-three! 

Even more surprising than Kipling’s omniscience were his 
sophistication and his cynicism. Stevenson is not cynical, be- 
cause dowered with psychological insight to a high degree; 
O. Henry’s cynicism is rare and he saves it with a laugh; Kip- 
ling’s cynicism is that of one to whom the Ten Commandments 
have no place east of Suez, whose men don’t grow up to plaster 
saints, and whose women are only women after all. But on 
careful scrutiny the sophistication is only a pretence and the 
cynicism that of the callow youth whose virgin lips have not 
yet tasted the goblet of life. “Mr. Kipling,” said the Saturday 
Review, “is so clever, so fresh, and so cynical that he must 
be young.” Which, with explanations, is an interesting 
story. ; 

The Kipling of the Indian tales (only in his twenties) doubt- 
less knew much about guns and army tents and drunkenness 
in barracks and other things agreeable and disagreeable, but he 
knew little of men and women. To him the human creature 
was without complexity; it was as morally jointless as a 
wooden doll. The interplay of motives, the struggle of emo- 
tions, those moments when, as Stevenson puts it, “ duty and in- 
clination come nobly to the grapple,” were quite beyond his 
ken. 

His characters, indeed, were even more simple than Con- 
rad’s, while his conception of the complexity of life can bear 
no comparison to the Slav’s. Conrad can draw men—and this 
gift belongs to genius—who live an existence distinct from 
their creator. This is not true of Kipling’s people with the ex- 
ception of Mulvaney, who, despite his stage brogue, has a tear 
and a laugh and a dash of Irish irrepressibility which refuses to 
be overshadowed. Learoyd is almost a real person; Ortheris is 
unconvincing; he was manufactured as an artistic necessity to 
complete the trio. One has little realization of Dravot or 
Carnehan, of Bisera or Ameera, of Trejago or John Holden. 
His powers that prey were cut upon one pattern—Mrs.Hawksbee, 
Mrs. Reiver, Venus Annodomini and the rest.. Perhaps Kipling 
might have dowered some of his women and all of his men with 
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a less imperfect illusion of distinctive existence were it not that 

he was himself eternally in the way. At the best you glimpsed 
them as through a glass, darkly, not as they were, but as he 
chose to let you see them. He touched them off in a word, a 
phrase, at most a sentence, and left you gasping at his clever- 
ness in reducing a human soul with its myriad complexities 
to the compass of a brace of brilliant adjectives. 

But one must not ask too much. With Kipling, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it was action and not character which counted. The 
question was always “ What happened then?” and never “ To 
whom did it happen?” His powers were concentrated upon 
the story which he packed with action, vivid, swift, instinct 
with the vigor of life, and set out in high relief. He painted 
in primary colors; there were no intermediate tints. Journalist 
as he essentially was, he felt the need of compelling the atten- 
tion of jaded readers, and he succeeded though at the price of 
maintaining a high (and in the end fatiguing) tension. On 
reading several of these brilliant tales in succession one is re- 
minded of the fierce glare of the noon-day sun upon the beach, 
of the click and hum of a locomotive at sixty miles an hour, of 
the modern-day jazz band, whose music crashes with dizzying 
insistence. 

This tension, this glare, was at once an artistic blemish, 
and an indication of the chief characteristic of Kipling’s Indian 
stories—force. O. Henry has force but it differs from Kipling’s. 
With the American it comes from directness, brevity, a genius 
for the strictly essential and a mastery of technique. With 
Kipling it is this and more; for it is essentially a reflex of his 
worship of strength, physical dominance, power of the kind 
which laughs in riotous joy while it crushes its adversary with- 
out mercy or remorse. His abiding theme in his Indian tales 
was the glorification of power, not the power of intellect 
matched against intellect, but the power which belongs to 
brawn and muscle, to machine guns, to iron and steel and 
steam, to armies and navies, when all these things, rejoicing 
in unchallenged success, crush their puny adversaries like the 
thunderbolts of a god. In The Man Who Was the pathos of the 
whimpering wreck, Limmason, is lost sight of in the veiled 
threat that the British lion will one day bury its fangs in the 
throat of the Russian bear. In The Drums of the Fore and Aft 
we behold the British soldier in a rage that a naked black man 
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should dare to revolt and rejoicing to meet him body to body 
and steel to steel. In The Jungle Book Mowgli does not best the 
lame tiger or the hostile wolves by superiority of intellect but 
by threatening them and brandishing his flaming fagots be- 
fore their terrified eyes. Morrowbie Jukes in the valley of the 
dead who do not die, has no treatment for Gunga Dass, the 
half-naked skeleton who jeers at him, but threats and blows. 
In Bimi, Bertram is not content to shoot the jealous ape which 
has slain his wife; he makes him drunk and kills him with his 
hands. Everywhere it is the same. The gross Cyclops of the 
Greeks had but one eye and yet Kipling, like Carlyle, burns 
incense at his feet. 

It was the easiest thing in the world for Kipling’s worship 
of power to descend to a glorification of brutality. And it did. 
In his Indian tales he has no interest in plaster saints; fighting 
and drunkenness and coarse jokes please him mightily. In 
The Solid Muldoon, we are regaled with the details of a fistic 
duel to the point of disgust. In The Incarnation of Krishna Mul- 
vaney, the hero and his two pals do not get possession of Dears- 
ley’s palanquin by a clever ruse; Learoyd, the big Learoyd, 
fights Dearsley with his fists until both are reeling and bloodied, 
with Ortheris and Mulvaney applauding nearby. It never 
occurs to Kipling that the contest is one-sided; Learoyd is his 
man and, sympathizing openly with his characters as he always 
does, we hear him chuckle as he records every blow which the 
huge fists of the Yorkshireman strike home upon his adversary. 
From his British blood one would expect to find him an advo- 
cate of fair play, but with Kipling fair play is a thing which one 
Englishman may show to another—always excepting his “sol- 
diers three ”—but of which he owes nothing to the natives. To 
slaughter them is a righteous and a joyous business. In his 
Greenhow Hill he tells us how his soldiers three lie in wait for 
a native marauder who has been pilfering in the camp at night. 
Their object is not to arrest him and turn him over to the mili- 
tary authorities, but to shoot him down, all unknowing, like a 
dog. The pleasant pastime of murder falls to Ortheris. All of 
a sudden: 
“ A speck of white crawled up the watercourse. 
“ * See that beggar? ... Got ’im!’ 


1The Strange Ride of Morrowbie Jukes is quite obviously a tour de force whose 
indebtedness to Poe’s Arthur Gordon Pym is unmistakable. 
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“ Seven hundred yards away, and a full two hundred down 
the hillside, the deserter of the Aurangabadis pitched forward, 
rolled down a red rock, and lay very still, with his face in a 
clump of blue gentians, while a big raven flapped out of the 
pine wood to make investigation. : 

“*That’s a clean shot, little man,’ said Mulvaney. 

“Learoyd thoughtfully watched the smoke clear away. 

“* Happen there was a lass tewed up wi’ him, too,’ said he. 

“ Ortheris did not reply. He was staring across the valley, 
with the smile of the artist who looks on the completed work.” 
Dick Heldar in The Light That Failed cries: “‘ Give ’em hell! 
Oh, give ’em hell!’ ” in an ecstasy of joy as the armored train 
meets a night attack of a handful of Sudanese on its way 
through the desert. 

Kipling has not stopped there. He has glorified force as 
a thing worthy of admiration because it is efficient and not 
because it is righteous. The anguished ages through which the 
world has struggled to a recognition of its obligations towards 
the weak, of sympathy for the oppressed and of the glory of 
righteousness even when unsupported by men and ships and 
guns, are quite beyond his ken. War to him is not a gigantic 
evil into which a nation should plunge only when her rights or 
her honor are assailed, but as a business—and a glorious busi- 
ness—in which the beast that is in all men may find joy and 
renown. The ways of peace are for women and outworn men. 
In A Conference of the Powers, he pictures a distinguished 
novelist talking with three young officers home from India and 
realizing bit by bit the meaning of their profession. 

“*You! Have you shot a man?... And have you, too?’ 

“* Think so!’ said Nevin sweetly. 

“*Good heavens! And how did you feel afterwards?’ 

“* Thirsty. I wanted a smoke, too!’” 

We have thrilled so frequently to Mr. Kipling’s tales that 
we have forgotten Le Gallienne’s keen remark: “For the 
most part his work (i. e., his Indian tales) is an appeal to, and 
a vindication of, the Englishman as a brute.” This is a hard 
saying against which it may be objected that Kipling in these 
early stories was dealing with the elemental passions of men. 
The same is true of Bret Harte and of Joseph Conrad. But 
though Bret Harte’s work influenced Kipling, the portrayer of 
California in *49 no less than the chronicler of dramas upon 
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strange coasts, has at bottom a saner attitude toward life than 
the author of Soldiers Three. 

The explanation is not far to seek. Kipling in his worship 
of force became blinded to moral values. Let us go a step 
further: his worship of force of whatever kind is too insistent, 
too intense to characterize a man who is himself strong. Rather 
it is a hall-mark of effeminacy, common enough in those who, 
by a kind of inverted egotism, pay tribute to the very qualities 
in which they themselves are lacking. Thus the dandy of 
Juvenal haunted the resorts of the gladiators and stroked their 
brawny arms with his lily fingers, dumb with admiration of their 
prowess. As a phase of Kipling’s effeminacy we may consider 
his sentimentalism which, despite his efforts to conceal it, con- 
stantly betrays him. Only a sentimentalist would have sent 
Dick Heldar, blind and despairing, across half the world to be 
shot in a Sudanese raid. In At the End of the Passage, 
Lowndes “whimpered ” as he gazed upon the staring eyes of 
the dead Hummil, while Mottram “bent over and touched 
the forehead lightly with his lips. ‘Oh, you lucky, lucky devil,’ 
he whispered.” In The Drums of the Fore and Aft when the 
regiment was retreating in disorder, Charteris and Devlin, 
subalterns of the last company, faced their death alone in the 
belief that their men would follow. 

“*You’ve killed me, you cowards,’ sobbed Devlin, and 
dropped, cut from the shoulder strap to the centre of the chest.” 

But whatever the weaknesses of Kipling in these early In- 
dian tales, we must remember, as the Saturday Review said, 
that he was young. And that is the wonder of it. For at twen- 
ty-three he gave the world such stories as Beyond the Pale, In 
the Matter of a Private, The Phantom Rickshaw, The Man Who 
Would Be King, and The Strange Ride of Morrowbie Jukes. At 
twenty-five he had published The Man Who Was, The Courting 
of Dinah Shadd, Without Benefit of Clergy, and At the End 
of the Passage, an output of such amazing excellence as no 
writer of short-stories in English had ever equaled at his 
years. Here were grim violence, murder, adventure, the 
bizarre, the weird, humor, pathos, and, in one tale at least, ex- 
quisite tenderness. The reading public rejoiced to find in these 
masterly stories “ that illusion, that enlargement of experience, 
that miracle of living at the expense of others” which to the . 
mind of Henry James measures the success of a work of art. 
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Without stirring from their cushioned chairs they could live 
through vivid days at Simla, flirt with pretty women, drive 
through desert wildernesses, share in wild border fights, in- 
vade forbidden temples, and join the gross frolics of the bar- 
rack-room. No wonder they hailed this lad Kipling as a 
genius; he was. They waited breathlessly for more stories, 
thrilling and graphic, and they got them up to the year 1892. 
What happened then is clear; why it happened is not so clear. 

Kipling continued to write stories, but not great stories. He 
became somewhat less sophomoric, less furiously energetic, 
while abating no jot of deliberate and conscious effort in his 
work. But the magic was gone; the trick was lost; the vein of 
gold so seemingly rich suddenly petered out. It is a startling 
commentary that in this year of grace 1919, one can add noth- 
ing in his praise to Edmund Gosse’s appreciation written twen- 
ty-eight years ago, while Kipling, on the other hand, has sup- 
plied plentiful ammunition to the devil’s advocate in the 
meantime. Love o’ Women, with its one great moment, The 
Brushwood Boy, Mrs. Bathurst, and possibly They and William 
the Conquerer, the best of his subsequent tales, have been but 
momentary flashes of his erstwhile genius to brighten the 
eclipse of over a quarter of a century. His verve, his color, 
his buoyancy, his swift plunge into the very heart of a story 
are gone. His later product is important as proof that the 
sentimentality which lies at his heart has mellowed him in the 
years since he wrote his Indian tales and that, though he has 
felt the appeal of other than elementary passions in their more 
gross expression, his gift is the portrayal of action rather than 
of character. And for the finest expression of that gift we must 
return again to his youthful days, to those incomparable 
twenties. 

In those golden years he had the wisdom to write a story 
for its own sake and subordinate those things which might be 
gleaned from encyclopedias and text-books of science; in his 
later tales he committed the deadly error of reversing the pro- 
cess and sinking the literary artist in the mechanical engineer. 
He should have known better, for At the End of the Passage, 
written in 1891, had just missed taking rank with Maupassant’s 
Horla. The artist struggled with the mechanician who would 
attempt a snapshot of the world beyond our ken. The mecha- 
nician won and a great story was ruined. 
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With the march of the years, Kipling’s early interest in 
mechanical contrivances and the minutize of detail has ex- 
panded until he has set himself to become the celebrator of 
modern-day commerce, and in place of brilliant stories has 
given us masses of cold facts woven into unconvincing person- 
ifications of animals, railroad trains, and ships. Lacking the 
gift of self-criticism, his wanderings in the desert were long. 
And the end is not yet. 

Kipling was not content to cleave to the short-story. He 
attempted three novels, all of which prove, among other things, 
that the novel is not his gift. In 1891 he published The Light 
That Failed, giving it, by a stroke of irony, a title which bears 
a striking and pathetic significance in his literary career. Read 
in the light of his subsequent accomplishment, it has the mourn- 
ful ring of a prophecy. The Light That Failed possessed no 
merits which were not more brilliantly illustrated in the best 
of his already published tales, and it suffered from the process 
of expansion and inflation to which it was subjected. As a 
matter of fact, it is a short-story made to do duty as a novel and 
it pays the inevitable artistic penalty. 

Captains Courageous appeared six years later and is a good 
boys’ story with a conclusion of the Oliver Optic type. Now 
whatever disagreement one may have with Kipling’s concep- 
tion of boys (witness the impossible Stalky), they undeniably 
have occupied his mind and his pen to a notable degree 
throughout his literary career. The potent influence of older 
men in molding the character of youth and in making possi- 
ble a career, are the respective themes of Captains Courage- 
ous and of Kim. In the latter, published in 1901, Kipling 
reverted once more to India and presented anew those types 
and scenes which he had made familiar to the English-speak- 
ing world in his early tales. The merits of Kim have been vari- 
ously estimated, but it is significant that in one of the most re- 
cent and ablest critiques of Kipling, that of Professor Phelps, 
it is not even mentioned. The truth is that Kim, heralded in 
many quarters as a great story, is less indebted to its inherent 
merits than to the tremendous prestige of its author and to its 
setting. Here is Kipling, but not the wonder-worker of the 
earlier tales; here is India, but without its first fresh fascina- 
tion. Weighed in the balance against The Man Who Would Be 
King, Kim is as dust to gold, and it will be forgotten when 
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Without Benefit of Clergy is conceded a place among the short- 
story masterpieces of the language. 

Kipling wrote his early and brilliant tales because he 
had interesting things to tell, and not because he had any 
deliberate intention of celebrating the romance of English 
rule in India. He was, however, credited by many Englishmen 
with that achievement. The soft impeachment had harrowing 
results, for it led him to take himself with fatal seriousness 
and in consequence to play up to the part assigned him by the 
jingoes among his countrymen until he grew to regard himself 
as the glorifier of imperial England throughout the world. No 
one, whether peasant or potentate, has since been permitted to 
entertain an opinion at variance with his. Such temerity were 
lése majesté. o 

The future, like death, is a great leveler. The sanctity of 
reputations, often left inviolable out of deference to the past, 
means nothing to her. She dethrones Cowley for Milton and 
Willis for Poe without even a “ by your leave” to the usurper, 
and with a divine serenity casts into the darkness of oblivion 
the reputations of men and books, permitting many a writer of 
bulky tomes to be borne to immortality on the wings of a single 
perfect line. Contemporary adulation, no matter how profuse, 
-can make no claim upon her final judgment. What that final 
judgment may be on the largest part of Kipling’s work, criti- 
cism, though unendowed with the gift of prophecy, has a right 
to hazard a suspicion. Kipling has given us a few of the great- 
est short stories in English. They are great despite his nar- 
rowness, his effeminacy, his pseudo-omniscience, his irritating 
personality, and his fallacious views, and they were written, 
by a miracle, when their author was scarcely more than a boy. 
It was Dean Swift who cried, on reading The Tale of a Tub in 
his decline, “Good God! What genius I had when I wrote 
that book!” Se too might the Kipling of the last quarter cen- 
tury lament as he read anew the masterpieces of his twenties, 
had not the gods denied him the grace of self-criticism. 





























ARMISTICE DAYS. 


BY FRANCIS AVELING, S.T.D. 


teen hundred and eighteen came as a shock 
even to those who had been looking forward to 
the stroke of eleven on that day. The last 
4} shot of the War had been fired on the Western 
Front; the cannon had belched forth their death-dealing vol- 
leys for the last time; the aéroplanes glided quietly through a 
peaceful sky unbroken by bursts of shrapnel and high ex- 
plosive; and the men, facing each other across the plashed 
and sodden fields of the low-lying valleys of Northern 
France, laid aside their rifles with a sigh of relief as 
they realized that the nightmare of four years and a quarter 
was over. The hour had struck, weighted with the fate of the 
world and the destinies of nations and peoples. The incredible 
forces which had been wrested to the destruction of human 
life and years of patient human labor were leashed once more 
at a word. The War was over; the unaccustomed passions 
had no further. reason to pulse through the hearts and minds of 
those who had been striving to kill. Nature was free to re- 
assert her supremacy over the wreck that man had made of her 
handiwork. And yet, though the day above all others for which 
men were longing had come at last—though the hour towards 
which they had been yearning had struck—the War passed 
as a dream passes when one is but half awake; passed suddenly 
to the realization that it was as a dream, and then reverberated, 
as a dream, interweaving and intermingling with the first half 
appreciated sensations of waking life. 

Perhaps the best of all words to describe the War that has 
gone, now that it has gone, is “Dream.” It all seems so utterly 
unreal, and yet with a curious, haunting vividness that colors 
the present, even, in its fullness and actuality. It shares with 
the dream consciousness, too, in its curious “ condensation.” 
What was peculiarly horrible and loathsome has vanished to 
a point, an indescribable memory from which the color of 
personality has vanished. The torn and writhing emotions 
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are forgotten, save as something one can describe in imper- 
sonal, objective terms. Incidents are remembered, of course, 
vividly and clearly enough; but it is as if someone else than 
oneself had been the chief actor in them; as if it were a story 
that were being recounted by a third person. The hardships 
and beastliness of the daily life have faded out of sight; the 
friends one learned to know, and love, before they made the 
last great sacrifice are not, indeed, forgotten, but have become 
etherealized into dream-wraiths, as comrades with whom one 
lived and moved in some life other than this. Years have 
dwindled into days and days to moments; and yet it is all there 
somehow, packed into an experience which will never die, 
though it will become still more and more remote from reality. 

This is true now, some months after the signing of the 
armistice terms. It was just as true when those terms were 
signed and the great catastrophe abruptly ended. It was im- 
possible to shift and change all the values that so many months 
of abnormal life had brought to being in the souls of the actors 
in that awful drama. It was just as impossible suddenly to 
change the outlook; to pretend that one’s soul was calm, or that 
one had obtained command again of the over strained feel- 
ings due to years of excited tenseness. Yet the knowledge was 
there that all things had changed; that the cause for the unusual 
values was no longer there; that there was no further reason 
for harrowed feelings or unruly emotions. 

So the hour of armistice came to find men curiously alike 
and unlike their normal selves; groping towards a reconstruc- 
tion of their own mentality while as yet they were under the 
influence of that semi-impersonal and fate-driven self which 
the War had made of them. 

From the point of view of the army the individual is—can 
be—nothing. These men were parts of a great machine, which 
had to be kept going. Demobilization had to be commenced; 
and at the same time a comparatively great army had to be 
found to take over, and guard, the occupied territory on the 
Rhine. Further than this, there were the battlefields to be 
cleared up, and order of a sort brought into the wastes that the 
enemy had made of the territory he had evacuated. It is as 
tremendous a business to bring a war to a close, and scatter 
the men who formed an army, as to begin it or to gather them 
together. 
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And so the Second Army advanced to the Rhine, and made 
its headquarters in the city of Cologne, with the Belgians to the 
left and the Americans in Coblenz on the right, while the others 
advanced into Belgium or took up their position echeloned 
back towards the place where they had been when the armis- 
tice was concluded. It took time for the heavy machinery to 
begin to move, and for men who would be permanent to re- 
place the temporary soldiers in the Army of the Rhine; time, 
too, for the wheels of demobilization to begin to revolve, and 
releasable men to be sent home. With the weeks, however, 
all was going smoothly. The Rhine Army was made up to 
strength with its new material. Men were drafted, in ever-in- 
creasing numbers, back to England; and the areas between Ger- 
many and the bases began to take on the appearance which 
they show today. It is of these, principally, and of the men, 
soldiers and civilians, who are in them, that I would write; of 
the areas which, a few months ago, were packed with men and 
now are almost desolate; of the fields that were the scenes of 
great battles, and now only bear the scars and gaping wounds 
of combats that have been fought and are over. The War was 
the epic; and the armies of the Rhine its grand conclusion. 
The back areas have little of the heroic in them now, though 
they have much of sadness and of dumb pathos. 

It is a depressing sight to look upon a land that once was 
fair and beautiful, dotted over with prosperous towns and 
villages, tidy, prosperous and thriving, and to see them scarred 
and devastated and overthrown. It is bad enough to see the 
human wrecks that war casts out upon the shores of peace; 
worse to witness the sufferings and see the broken bodies of the 
men as they come back from their stern work upon the actual 
battlefield. The graveyards and the scattered mounds with their 
little white crosses make one pause and think scarcely less than 
the scenes witnessed in the Field Ambulances and Clearing 
Stations. Suffering humanity is a terrible thing to look upon; 
blood and wounds and death, sudden, or lingering on in pain, 
wring one’s heart, as they set the stage of war in all the awful- 
ness of its true colors. But it is almost more terrible to see the 
gaunt wrecks of human habitations; to realize that these heaps 
of broken brick and fallen rubble were once homes, in which 
men and women, with all their human love and feelings, their 
hopes and aspirations, were born and lived and died. These 
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places have been consecrated by years of indwelling humanity. 
They have grown up with the centuries and seen the slow climb 
of civilization. They were the records of the hopes and strug- 
gles, the effort and progress of a people. And what is even 
more than that, they bore the impress of, and were the silent 
witnesses to, each individual soul who sojourned in their midst. 
Right across France, in a desolate broad track, lies this abom- 
ination. Gashes and rents are torn into the earth, where once 
the green meadows smiled. Concrete fortresses are dug into 
the fields here, and snaky bands of rusty wire, barbed and 
jagged, cut through the prospect. The coarse, rank vegetation 
of four years of fallow, the rutted and displaced sets of the 
paved roads, the gaunt, stripped branches that are left upon 
the yet standing trees—pitiful witnesses of the martyrdom of 
nature—the refuse and rubbish of war, make the scene in- 
describably melancholy and depressing. But the ruins of the 
villages, poor relics of former happiness, crumbling to dust and 
mud about the higher mound that once was the House of God: 
these tear silently at the heart-strings as few things, out of all 
this disorder and horror, can. Their very pathos is intensified 
by the poor, homely things lying upon their rubbish heaps— 
a bird cage, the wheel of a bicycle, a child’s broken perambula- 
tor. The few potherbs that still grow in what was once the gar- 
den, the stray flower that pushes its head up through the scat- 
tered bricks, the sad-faced peasants “ coming back ” with their 
indomitable hope: these are but the foils that make the whole 
more sad. 

It is a wonderful thing, none the less, to see through the 
sadness that look of hope unconquered upon the faces of those 
who have so suffered. Their endurance and fortitude were 
amazing during the time of War. Their pluck and resolution 
are no less amazing now. They have come back to their ruined 
farms and homesteads, drawn by that extraordinary attach- 
ment to the soil which so characterizes them, to live in some 
improvised lean-to, pitched wrily against the support of a few 
yards of standing wall; to burrow in a cellar that is not wholly 
destroyed; or, if fortunate, to dwell in the princely habitation 
of one of the huts which were used by the troops during the 
War. And, little by little, they are bringing some small order 
out of the chaos of what was their patch of land. They are 
gathering the bricks together and clearing the encumbered 
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ground. They are working in the little gardens that they have 
been able to rescue from the débris. They are ploughing the 
fields as well as they can with the instruments and beasts at 
their disposal. And while they are doing this—these oldish 
men and women and boys, with what soldiers are already de- 
mobilized from the armies—the Labor Corps are clearing the 
battlefields and shelled areas. They are rebuilding the bridges 
that were blown up; and repairing the roads that were de- 
stroyed, and gathering the miles of barbed wire entanglements 
from off the fields. They are filling in the gashes and scars 
of the earth and removing the dangerous, unexploded shells 
and grenades. They are salvaging whatever is, or can be made 
to be, of use from the abandoned battle areas. 

The country over which the fighting took place, and the 
areas in which the troops of both sides were billetted, are full 
of material of all sorts which was left by the enemy when he 
retired, and by us when we advanced pursuing him. There are 
dumps of various kinds—ammunition, engineers’ stores, rail- 
way material. There are old gun pits with roof shelters sup- 
ported by steel bars; and much timber, both rough and cut, in 
the trenches and dug-outs. There are, or were, coal and hos- 
pital stores and broken war material of all sorts. To salvage 
all this, and to make a beginning of clearing the ground for its 
rightful owners, the whole country has been divided into areas; 
and what were the armies in the time of war are now adminis- 
trations for dealing with this work. There is labor of all kinds 
employed: Labor Companies of our own men; Chinese Labor 
Companies; and Companies of Prisoners of War. The French 
soldiers, too, are busy upon the same task; and it is little short 
of marvelous to see the change that has been wrought in the 
months since the day of the armistice. Railway bridges which 
had been blown up are replaced, and the permanent way— 
often for miles at a stretch left by the enemy as little more than 
a shapeless mass of twisted and bent metals—relaid. Roads 
have been at least tolerably repaired, and dangerous engines 
of war discovered and removed. Engineers are busy putting 
up bridges to replace the temporary structures that were hastily 
thrown across rivers and canals to facilitate the passage of 
troops; and lock-gates and sluices are all in the process of re- 
construction. Public works come first in the rebuilding of 
the land: roads and means of communication, for there are 
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many mouths to feed still in the depopulated area, and pro- 
visions must come from a distance. Further, ways of transport 
are necessary even for the clearing of the land. Then 
agriculture. The thousands of acres that have lain untilled 
for so long must be planted as soon as they have been 
roughly cleared, for food is scarce and no ground must 
be wasted now. Consequently, in little bands scattered 
all over the area, work is busily going on, patching, re- 
pairing, renewing, creating. And all these little bands of peo- 
ple must be fed and looked after. They are housed in towns 
and villages, wooden huts and canvas, and go to and from their 
labor sometimes on foot, sometimes in lorries. Though noth- 
ing more of the great armies that occupied these areas a few 
months ago remains, except the cadre, or skeleton of head- 
quarters formations, there is a vast army of laborers. There 
must be ration dumps and forage dumps—for the Royal Army 
Service Corps has still to maintain a great part of its horse 
transport; there must be medical inspection rooms for the 
sick, and stationary hospitals. As long as there are troops at 
all, there must. also be the organization of billetting—a net- 
work of Town Major’s and Sub-Area Commandants to main- 
tain order and regularity in the districts committed to their 
charge. 

The scattered locations of the units make the work of the 
Chaplains difficult. There were difficulties enough to contend 
with during the hostilities. Men were often enough prevented 
from having “ Church Parades ” by the very nature of the case. 
It was not easy, often, to gather together a congregation in a 
church, even when the battalions were “resting” in villages 
and bivouacs behind the firing-line. The priest had to go from 
billet to billet to search his boys out if he wished to be success- 
ful in his ministry. He had to give them the sacraments where 
and when he could—give Communion in a dug-out or a gun- 
pit, absolve his penitents in crowded places or while on the 
march. He had extraordinary faculties which made it possible 
to do much that would otherwise have been impossible. He was 
allowed to pronounce general absolution over men who had not 
been able to make auricular confession. Fasting before Com- 
munion was not obligatory. The Blessed Sacrament was the 
constant Companion of the priest during the War. And the 
men, fine, sterling, stanch Catholics, for the most part, with the 
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shadow of death constantly hanging over them, made ready 
response to whatever their Chaplain could do for them. 

Now, however, things are different. The necessity for 
general absolution and non-fasting Communion has passed 
away with the passing of the War. Holy Mass need no longer 
be read in caverns of the earth and shelters ruder, even, than 
the Stable of the Nativity. But the armistice has brought its 
difficulties, none the less. In the first place, a considerable 
number of our priests—never really up to the strength of 
“establishment” at best—have been demobilized; the Rhine 
Army, rightly, has been made up to strength; and there are not 
so many left available for the back areas. Such priests as we 
have are placed so as to be somewhere near the centre of each 
of the sub-areas; but their work is scattered over a large dis- 
trict and through a large number of camps. Transport is in- 
different and uncertain; and, in any case, the Chaplain only has 
a right to a bicycle to take him about. So his work is itinerant. 
He goes from place to place, visiting his units in turn, gathering 
his Catholics together as he can, confessing them wherever pos- 
sible and either arranging to offer Holy Mass for them himself, 
or telling them of the nearest French church, or makeshift for 
a church, and making the hours of the Masses known to them. 
This he can do for the British troops under his charge, but not 
for prisoners of war, for whom he must take the services per- 
sonally. 

The parish churches of France and Flanders have been a 
veritable godsend to the Catholic Chaplains throughout the 
War. Where it was impossible for a priest to reach the whole 
of his charge on a Sunday—and it must be remembered that 
most of them had four battalions, to say nothing of other troops, 
for whom he was responsible—he could have it put in “Orders” 
that the Sunday Mass would be held “in the parish church 
of——.” Thus, while he made himself personally the officiant 
for one or two battalions, having given all an opportunity for 
confession, he could satisfy himself that all his men had a Mass 
to go to. This has been the great and unique privilege of the 
Catholic body in the army throughout the War; and its sig- 
nificant lesson has not failed to strike home in the minds of 
many who were not of the household of the Faith. In more 
than one instance its realization has won souls to the Church: 
souls of those who, though they knew that the Catholic Church 
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was what it claimed to be—universal—had never had that 
knowledge brought close home to them in actual life. And 
well have the parish priests of Belgium and France served our 
Catholic men. There are many debts of gratitude which we 
Allies owe to one another; but surely there is no debt so great 
as that our Catholic men owe to the priests of the countries in 
which they were fighting. They had every right to their min- 
istrations, true; for there was no distinction of creed or prac- 
tice. A priest is a priest, and a Catholic is a Catholic the wide 
world over. But none the less, rather even the more because 
of that common bond of reciprocal right and duty, the debt of 
gratitude exists. And it is bountifully paid in the reverence 
and affection of our boys for the clergy of these other lands, in 
the prayers that rise, not only from their lips and hearts, but 
from those lips and hearts in the far-off homelands, too: from 
Australia and Canada and the Cape as well as from the nearer 
Isles that murmured prayers and holy thoughts to God for the 
safety of those they loved. 

They were wonderful men, those priests of the stricken 
countries, in the parishes they worked so pitifully understaffed. 
Many of their brethren had been called to arms. The older, 
and the weaker were left to “carry on.” In not a few cases 
parishes had to be amalgamated, owing to the dearth of clergy. 
Often the priest would have to trudge from one village church 
to the next, a distance sometimes of four or five kilometres, 
carrying his hosts and wine—and breakfast in a string-bag 
in his hand. They toiled and labored for their flocks, and for 
the soldiers who happened to be in their villages, with all the 
devotion of their calling. When their villages were shelled, 
and the people had to leave, the priest was generally the last 
to go. In one case at least—the hamlet is now no more than a 
name upon a map—the presbytery was almost a ruin and the 
church pierced by the yawning gaps of shell holes, but the Curé 
refused to leave before his people had gone. They might need 
him, he explained, and it was his place to be there. He was 
evacuated at last by order of the British; but there was no one 
to need him then, and nothing for him to do. 

Such were the priests, the Curés and Vicaires, in the War. 
They are hardly less devoted and self-sacrificing now in armis- 
tice times. They have gone back to their parishes, these grave- 
faced shepherds in black soutanes, generally on foot, and car- 
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rying their most necessary belongings in ridiculous little valises 
of cardboard or canvas, or in those same little string-bags, to set 
about the herculanean task of building all up afresh. The edi- 
fice they have to rebuild, the garden in which they have to plant 
—and look for harvest—is far less promising than the rubble 
heap of the peasant or the little patch of land where he plants 
out his stock of kitchen herbs and vegetables. For his church 
is gone, destroyed beyond repair, or wanting so many—he 
hardly dares to think how many—francs to put it in a service- 
able state again. His congregation is scattered to the four 
quarters of the compass. Will it ever come together afresh and 
be as it was before? Will he see again the faces of the children 
he baptized, to whom he taught the catechism, whom he pre- 
pared for their First Communion; the husbands and wives he 
married—and saw torn from each others’ arms when the call 
came to the men to rally to the succour of their country? He 
traces out the ruined streets and demolished houses, and waits 
for his people to come back. And they come: one or two at 
first, then a few more, a little handful. They build their tiny 
shacks and erect their huts and make their shelters, while he 
provides some makeshift for a place of prayer; and calls his 
children together to worship once again in their ruined village, 
in the same old way, with the self-same words of praise and 
thanksgiving, the same clean Oblation offered upon the altar for 
the living—and the dead. 

So now, in the tiny centres of reconstruction scattered 
throughout the wastes that the War has made, our Catholic 
men find humble churches to visit, where they can assist at the 
Great Sacrifice and bow their heads for the blessing of Benedic- 
tion whenever they find that they are isolated from their own 
British Chaplains. There are so many units in the Labor 
Groups, and, as has been said, they are so scattered that the 
Chaplain can only go from group to group and from company 
to company for the more intimate and personal intercourse 
with the men, say his two Masses in such central places as pro- 
vide for as many as is possible, and send the others to the near- 
est local “ church.” 

Sometimes, indeed, it is the other way about. Most, if not 
all, of our priests have obtained faculties from the bishops in 
whose dioceses they are working to hear the confessions of the 
civilians who come to them. Most of them, too, have found 
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themselves temporary parish priests as well as temporary 
Chaplains at one time or another during their service abroad. 
And now there are places in the desert zones where there is 
as yet no local priest, where the people are returning, where 
their church is the Garrison Chapel of the Military Chaplain. 
One location in particular—it is what remains of a large city 
in West Flanders; a few standing ramparts and propped up 
walls, the only relics of a long and proud history, provides a 
congregation for the Chaplain which boasts of at least four 
languages; and his visits to the prisoners’ camps bring him to at 
least two more tongues. There on a Sunday, in that vast, empty 
ruin of a town, with miles of absolute desolation stretching 
around it, the worshippers come together, British and French 
and Belgian and Chinese, with perhaps a Portuguese or so, to 
kneel and pray in common in what is, and will be as long as 
memory lasts, one of the most historic spots in the world. 

Prisoners of war, Germans and Poles for the most part, 
have their religious services in their own camps. These are 
scattered over the area, also, so that the labor shall be near the 
work required to be done. Barring the fact that they are pris- 
oners, the lot of these men is not so hard. They are well fed— 
better, by far, than many of the disbanded soldiers in Germany 
—and well housed and warmly clothed—as well, at any rate, as 
our own men. Among them are artisans and skilled labor 
of many kinds; and the officers who have charge of them have 
employed their craft and knowledge to advantage. Their 
camps are scrupulously clean and neat. They have their lit- 
tle flower gardens and playing grounds. Their carpenters and 
painters have made many of their wooden buildings look com- 
fortable and even picturesque. Painting, indeed, seems always 
to have been a great hobby with the Germans; of which they 
have left many evidences in most of the offices and billets we 
have recaptured from them. Their working hours are not un- 
duly long, nor the work unduly hard. On the whole, they 
seem to be contented enough; and some of them have even 
announced their wish never to be repatriated. 

Among these prisoners there is a very large proportion of 
Catholics. And they are excellent, practising Catholics, too; 
welcoming the priest when he comes to say Mass for them, and 
approaching the sacraments with fervor and real edification. 
Fortunately there is no language difficulty with regard to the 
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service, since not many of our Chaplains speak German. Still, 
for the sacraments, German speaking priests are really neces- 
sary; and the two or three left in the area are kept pretty busy. 
Sunday is a holiday for the prisoners; and on Sundays, at least, 
the Chaplain proceeds to one camp or another with his port- 
able altar. He hears confessions—generally a large proportion 
of his congregation wish to communicate—and reads the Mass, 
while the assistants sing, as Germans are taught to sing, the 
hymns that they were used to sing at home. 

Everywhere in the back areas of the empty battlefields, as 
doubtless, too, everywhere throughout the world, in these 
armistice days, the people, men and women, soldiers and 
civilians alike, are waiting anxiously for peace. What is it 
going to bring? The prisoner dreams of his home, and the bet- 
ter days to come now that the back of the accursed militarism is 
broken, and the hideous system that made Europe like tinder 
awaiting the spark, done away with forever. The British 
soldier is looking forward to the day, now measurably in sight, 
when he can consider his task done; when, having bled and 
suffered for the liberties of his fellows, he can return to his 
accustomed life of peace and quiet. The French peasant and 
workman wonders in how far his little proportions will be 
restored and when, at last, he will find himself in a home again; 
when the flooded mines will be ready again for him to work 
in them, and the great manufactories whirring once more with 
machines that have replaced the débris left in them by the 
wanton destruction wrought by the invader. The fifty-seven 
months of the War have passed so swiftly, so much has hap- 
pened in them; men have moved so far in thought and feeling 
and outlook during those pregnant times; the relations of 
states and empires have so changed and altered; and world 
policies have undergone such reshaping that it is impossible to 
say what new world will arise out of the reconstruction of the 
old. But hearts are full of hope, despite the long trial of the 
War; and arms, tired with the carrying of rifles, are strong to 
guide the plough and drive the mine shaft and tend the loom 
once more. The dawn shows over the green battlefields, rosy 
with the promise of the coming day; and though as yet mists 
of uncertainty hang low, the sun will rise at last. In the opti- 
mism and patient cheerfulness of soldier and civilian alike lies 
the promise of the future. Countries that have produced the 
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fighting men who have conquered, need not fear if only they are 
true to themselves. Countries like France and Belgium have 
shown too virile a strain, too heroic a fortitude, in the hardest 
and most cruel of all tests, to be apprehensive of the fruit of 
their reconstruction. 

To thoughtless people the War appeared merely a mon- 
strous and insensate calamity, blindly fateful and impersonally 
cruel. They forgot that there was, somewhere behind it all, a 
Divine Providence which nothing could overrule. There was a 
reason for the War, and a reason for every incident in it, 
whether we were able to see it or not. To many, too, these 
days of armistice seem to be big with the impelling of the same 
blind fate: a fate behind the plenipotentiaries and diplomats 
who are engaged in settling the terms of peace. The matter 
seems too huge, too complicated, for any one human brain: 
and, where one fails, how hope for else than babel from the 
many? They forget, too, that even here Providence rules and 
guides. 

That right and justice triumphed in the end was not due to 
fertility of invention and force of arms alone, though these were 
doubtless the instruments through which Divine Providence 
worked, as were the patience, the courage and the tenacity of 
the Allied peoples. That, having triumphed, that Cause should 
not be prospered is as incredible as that it should have been de- 
feated in the War. It is in the souls of those behind the Army 
of Occupation on the Rhine, the souls of those in the War- 
swept deserts of the land that one discerns the instruments of 
a glorious reconstruction. 


















VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. 





BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


the child in the most satisfactory way possible, 
means practically a complete revision in our 
evaluation and selection of subject matter for 
the whole school curriculum. It means work- 
ing over the materials and methods of education and training 
on the basis of the most vital needs of the present time.” * 

The “complete revision” here called for in the subject 
matter and methods of the schools, may mean a revolutionary 
change, or it may be understood as only a thorough modifica- 
tion. Whatever may be the precise degree of modification that 
Professor Bonser has in mind, the general thought that he ex- 
presses:is pretty widely held today and the number of its ad- 
herents is steadily increasing. Although the outcome to which 
it points seems to be inevitable, we Catholics who believe in 
the freedom of the will, are not constrained to assume an atti- 
tude of hopeless acquiescence. We know that the most in- 
evitable-appearing social outcome can be controlled and 
directed by deliberate human action. Therefore, the first ques- 
tion that we ask ourselves is whether this contemplated “ com- 
plete revision ” of our educational system is necessary or desir- 
able. And the tests by which this question should be answered 
may be summed up in the one phrase, human welfare. How is 
the change likely to affect the child, the adult, the State, the 
Church? 

The primary objection to the inclusion of vocational train- 
ing courses in the school curriculum is that these are not 
education at all but a method of trade apprenticeship. Yet this 
is only a partial view. The ultimate purpose of all education 
is to fit a person for life. Now the basic elements of the educa- 
tional process are found in what is variously called liberal, or 
cultural, or general education. Its aim is to increase the 
capacity of the individual to grasp and to utilize those facts 


1 Fundamental Values in Industrial Education, by Frederick G. Bonser, Assistant 
Professor of Industrial ‘Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
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and principles which underlie right and reasonable life, and to 
exercise his mind effectively upon many subjects and interests. 
It lays emphasis upon general intellectual and moral capacity. 
For the vast majority of persons, however, this general educa- 
tion, this general capacity, this general fitness is not sufficient. 
Almost all persons need, moreover, that specialized knowledge 
and training which enable them to become productive.. They 
must be fitted to increase the sum total of useful things in 
the world. The product in view may be a book, a sermon, a 
surgical operation, a building, a hat, or a bushel of wheat. 
Whatever may be its specific nature, the product has the 
capacity of satisfying some reasonable human want. If it is to 
be as large and as good as possible, it will imply some degree 
of special training in the producer. As distinguished from gen- 
eral education, therefore, special education develops more than 
an average degree of skill in some particular form of produc- 
tive activity. 

From the viewpoint of general human welfare, special 
education is desirable because it makes for an increase of the 
goods that minister to human needs. From the viewpoint of 
the great majority of the persons who acquire it, or who desire 
to acquire it, special education for productive effort is of fun- 
damental importance because it is directly related to their live- 
lihood. They need the special training in order to obtain a 
larger measure of food, clothing, shelter, and all the other 
requisites of right and reasonable life. If the training did not 
yield these things, they would not regard it as worth seeking. 
This kind of training is now generally called vocational educa- 
tion. It has been defined as, “ any form of education, whether 
given in a school or elsewhere, the purpose of which is to fit an 
individual to pursue effectively a recognized profitable em- 
ployment, whether pursued for wages or otherwise.” In the 
words of Professor Gillette, vocational education is that which 
“enables men to function efficiently for their own good and 
that of society, in some of its essential callings.” 

The principal callings in our present society are industry, 
commerce, agriculture, household economy and the profes- 
sions. All these are essential callings because they are neces- 
sary for human welfare. Those who are engaged in them are 
at once performing a social service and earning an individual 
livelihood. Obviously the greater the skill and capacity pos- 
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sessed by the men and women in these callings, the larger 
will be their service to their fellows, the greater will be their 
product, and the more abundant will be their own share of the 
good things produced. In a word, the maximum of training 
will mean the maximum of individual and social benefit. 
Special training for the essential callings must be obtained 
either within or without the school. In one of them, namely, 
the professions, the training is now almost entirely provided in 
scholastic institutions: the lawyer, the physician, the engineer, 
the clergyman are prepared for their life work in schools 
specially designed for these purposes. School training for com- 
mercial pursuits is today more nearly adequate than is the case 
with the other three essential callings, agriculture, industry, 
and household economics. The bookkeeper, the accountant, 
the clerk, the stenographer, and the salesman get a larger pro- 
portion of their training in school than does the farmer, the 
machinist or the housekeeper. The reasons why the profes- 
sions and commerce have been better provided for in the 
schools than the other three vocations are fairly obvious. Pro- 
fessional education has made such progress that it can no 
longer be given through the device of apprenticeship; and the 
number of persons requiring such an education is compara- 
tively so small that the maintenance of professional schools 
is not an extraordinarily heavy burden. Although the special 
training for commercial activities that is provided in the 
schools is utilized by a vastly greater number of persons than 
those who seek professional education, it does not require a 
very costly equipment, nor do the courses extend over a very 
long time. Indeed, if the general education given in the 
primary and secondary schools can be said to have any special 
value for a vocation, it is for the activities that we call commer- 
cial. At any rate, the graduate of a city grammar school or 
high school can begin to function in a commercial pursuit with 
a smaller amount of additional training than in any other 
calling. Hence there is a considerable amount of truth in the 
statement that our common schools at present tend to fit per- 
sons mainly for commercial vocations. School training for 
agriculture, industry, and housekeeping has made less progress 
‘than has training for the other two callings partly because of the 
large expense involved, but mainly because, until recently, we 
have all assumed that adequate training could be obtained 
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through apprenticeship and direct practice in the occupations 
themselves. Today, however, it is pretty generally realized 
that these methods are no longer sufficient. Hence we have 
agricultural colleges and high schools, while “domestic 
science ” is taught in the grade schools as well as in the high 
schools and colleges. 

Inasmuch as training in household economy and agricul- 
ture present fewer difficulties than industrial training, and 
inasmuch as the latter is what most persons have in mind 
when they think of vocational education, the remainder of this 
article will be restricted to the subject of school training for 
industrial occupations. 

For many years both employers and educators have seen 
that apprenticeship is no longer an adequate means of supply- 
ing industry with skilled workers. The reasons for this con- 
dition are many, and do not need to be stated at length in this 
place. Let it suffice to point out that employers are disinclined 
to take the time and undergo the expense of maintaining a 
comprehensive system of shop training, and that the dominant 
position of the machine in industry has lessened very greatly 
the importance of the all-round man, the thoroughly skilled 
artisan. Nevertheless machinery has not yet taken, and never 
can take, completely the place of human skill in industry. The 
best proof of this assertion is that for many years manufac- 
turers have been compelled to import a considerable part of 
their supply of skilled workers from Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries. 

On the other hand, a large proportion of children leave 
school in the upper grades and after the first year of high 
school, not because they are too poor to remain longer, but 
because they do not find that the school is giving them that 
particular training which will enable them to function effec- 
tively in industry. Hence they become wage earners in con- 
ditions that deprive the vast majority of the opportunity of 
more than a slight degree of advancement in their chosen 
occupation. For the majority of industrial occupations do not 
provide an adequate system of apprenticeship or training. 

The social question, we are frequently told, is mainly a 
question of distribution. We are assured that sufficient goods 
are produced to provide all persons with such satisfactory con- 
ditions of living that industrial unrest would disappear if only 
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the product were more equitably distributed. This is a great 
exaggeration. According to the estimates of Professor King, 
in his The Wealth and Income of the People of the United 
States, an equal division of the national income in 1910 would 
have given each family only one thousand four hundred and 
ninety-four dollars, and each individual only three hundred 
and thirty-two dollars. That would not have been affluence. 
We need a better distribution, indeed, but we also need a larger 
production. If the responsible agencies of society fail to ensure 
this larger product, and neglect to provide millions of persons 
with that kind of training which will enable them to earn a 
decent living, these social agencies will fail in one of their 
primary functions. There is not a single argument on behalf 
of general elementary education which does not apply with 
substantially equal force in favor of vocational education. 

Now the only social agency that is able to make adequate 
provision for industrial training is the State. The Church can 
do much for its own children, and private persons and organi- 
zations can do something, but the State is called upon to per- 
form the far greater part of the task. The danger of pater- 
nalism that some profess to see in such an extension of the 
State’s educational functions is not real. Some social agency 
must provide industrial training for the masses; the State is 
the only competent agency; therefore, the State is obliged to 
do it. This conclusion is merely a particular application of 
the great general principle laid down by Pope Leo XIII, in his 
Encyclical on the Condition of Labor: “Whenever the gen- 
eral interest or any particular class suffers, or is threatened 
with mischief which can in no other way be met or prevented, 
the public authority must step in and deal with it.” In the 
matter of vocational education, both the general interest of 
larger production and the particular class of those who must 
follow industrial pursuits, are confronted by evils which can- 
not be adequately met except by the State. 

So much for general principles and conditions. The par- 
ticular problems underlying a system of industrial training 
are numerous and very difficult. In this article we are, happily, 
not called upon to solve them, nor even to state them fully. 
However, two or three of them are of such pressing importance 
and involve such fundamental principles that they may not 
be entirely ignored. The first of these is the question whether 
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industrial training should be imparted in a separate system of 
schools, or as a part of the curriculum of the regular and ex- 
isting system. We can answer at once that the former arrange- 
ment must be rejected. In the first place, it would involve a 
considerable increase in the cost of administration. In the sec- 
ond place, it would divide the school attendants into two 
sharply defined classes: those compelled to become industrial 
workers, and those aspiring to fill the so-called higher posi- 
tions. This was the outcome of the German system, and it 
ought to be quite as unacceptable to us as any of the other un- 
democratic products and institutions of that unhappy coun- 
try. “The sorting out of individuals begins at the early age 
of ten in the elementary schools, when each child’s social and 
economic position is practically determined. It is decided then 
whether he shall be one of the great army of wage-workers, or 
whether he shall fall into some one of the several social classes 
and vocations which stand apart from the common mass of 
Wwage-earners.” ? 

Undoubtedly this system has promoted a very high degree 
of industrial efficiency, but there are some things in life more 
important than industrial efficiency. Among them are democ- 
racy and opportunity for the masses. Finally, industrial train- 
ing should be given in the regular schools because it ought not 
to be divorced from cultural education. If the ordinary 
branches of general education are good and useful for the 
young person who will be occupied otherwise than in industry, 
they are likewise of value for the person who intends to pur- 
sue an industrial calling; for they give general intellectual 
power. To compel the person who is learning a trade in a 
school to part company with general education, is to deprive 
him of opportunities that he ought to have, and to lower the 
genuine social efficiency of a large proportion of the population. 

All the authorities seem to be agreed that no specific voca- 
tional training can with advantage be given in the grade 
schools. All children, even those who intend to fill an indus- 
trial occupation, should receive the benefit of this much gen- 
eral education. Inasmuch, however, as there seems to be a 
good deal of dissatisfaction with the subjects and methods that 
occupy the seventh and eighth grades, it would be worth 
while to examine whether these subjects and methods could 


* The Creative Impulse in Industry, by Helen Marot, p. 74. 
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not be modified in such a way as to have some value as a prep- 
aration for industrial training. Emphasis might be placed upon 
the industrial aspects and relations of the regular studies of 
the curriculum; a certain amount of the right kind of 
manual training might be given; and some such forms of pro- 
ductive activity might be carried on as those which have dis- 
tinguished the schools of Gary. While these studies and activi- 
ties would enable the student to learn something about his apti- 
tudes and inclinations for his future occupation, their main 
value would be of a general character. That is, they would be 
helpful to all the pupils, to those who did not, as well as to 
those who did, intend to enter industry; and they would not 
have the tendency to separate the young into classes on the 
basis of their future avocations. 

* In very general terms the normal, or ideal, sii of 
vocational training would seem to be along the following lines. 
The curriculum of the high school should be so arranged that 
the students who wished to follow the course in vocational 
education could select from the regular cultural courses those 
branches which would have most value for them. The students 
who did not wish to obtain industrial training would naturally 
make a different selection. The important point is that the 
students of industrial education would be in the same school 
and participate in the same curriculum as all other students. 
There would be no unnecessary class separation. It is obvious 
that the “ industrial ” students could not follow as many of the 
general courses as the others; for they would have to give the 
greater part of their time to the vocational branches and activi- 
ties. The industrial training is necessarily of two kinds, 
theoretical and practical, the former given in the school, the 
latter in the shop. The practical work must be carried on 
either in a shop set up and maintained in conjunction with the 
school, or in an industrial concern located in the same city. 
Obvious limitations beset both arrangements. Shops or fac- 
tories sufficient to provide practical instruction in a great 
variety of crafts, cannot be provided as a part of the school 
equipment except at a cost that will frequently be prohibitive. 
On the other hand, many cities and towns have no industrial 
establishments, or have so few that actual shop facilities for 
the industrial training of pupils would be available for only a 
small number of crafts. Moreover, it is not always possible to 
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obtain the codperation of employers in the use of their plants 
for purposes of instruction. 

The “ day vocational school,” as the kind just considered is 
technically called, seems to many authorities to be less suitable 
and practicable than the “continuation school.” Between the 
two the essential difference is that the former has the dominant 
control of the pupil both in the school and the shop, even when 
the shop is an independent industrial establishment; while the 
“ continuation school” merely provides the theoretical part of 
the industrial training to a person who is primarily an em- 
ployee of an industrial concern, and who attends a vocational 
school for a certain number of hours each week. It is con- 
tended that most pupils take a far greater interest in both the 
theoretical and the practical parts of the instruction when they 
go from the shop to the school than when the order of prece- 
dence is reversed. Whenever pupils do take this attitude, the 
advantage will probably be with the “continuation school.” 
Nevertheless the latter is subject to certain definite limitations. 
It can extend only to those crafts and occupations that are 
actually carried on in local industrial concerns. So long as the 
industrial motive and the practical demands of the employ- 
ment are the determining factors in the mind of the employer 
and the employee, there will be a strong temptation in the 
school so to adjust the theoretical instruction as to omit or 
weaken the studies in general culture, and to include only 
such courses as have a more or less direct bearing on the trade 
which the pupil is endeavoring to learn. The gain in interest 
and concreteness is liable to be offset by the loss of a broader 
culture. 

How will the demand for and the provision of vocational 
training affect our already overburdened Catholic schools? 
The question does not seem to present difficulties that are 
insuperable. The modifications suggested in the courses of the 
seventh and eighth grades should not prove very inconvenient 
or expensive, inasmuch as they do not call for any considerable 
increase either in material equipment or teaching qualifica- 
tions. In the high school the elective courses in general cul- 
ture and the theoretical part of the industrial instruction should 
be comparatively easy of establishment and operation. The 
practical training in the local industrial concerns should be as 
accessible to Catholic as to public school pupils. In those cities 
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that are without sufficient industries for the practical training, 
there will be greater difficulty, since the cost of setting up 
shops in connection with the schools will be prohibitive in most 
cases. However, there seems to be no good reason why the 
pupils of the Catholic schools could not be enabled to use the 
shops of the neighboring public schools for the practical part 
of their training. Their theoretical instruction would, of 
course, be received in their own schools. It is said that this 
arrangement is even now in operation. 

The great majority of children require specific training for 
their vocations or occupations, as well as general education 
for the general purposes of life. This special training cannot, 
particularly for industrial callings, be sufficiently provided out- 
side the school. Therefore, it must be provided in the school, 
and the duty of making such provision falls upon society and 
the State. Vocational training in the schools is necessary both 
for the common welfare and for the special welfare of that 
large section of the community that must obtain its livelihood 
from industrial pursuits. But the training must be established 
on a democratic basis and given in a democratic spirit, so that 
the recipients shall neither be marked off as a separate and 
lower class in separate schools, nor deprived of that amount of 
general education which should be available for all the ele- 
ments of the population. The problems of methods and of 
ways and means are, indeed, difficult, but they must somehow 
be solved because an adequate system of industrial training 
will, in the long run, pay for itself in the increased national 
product. Finally, our Catholic schools must be adjusted to 
the requirements of vocational education, so that no Catholic 
will be industrially handicapped ot because he attends 
a Catholic school. 
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THE DoctTRINE OF THE GOSPEL (Continued). 


=] | was night; and to Our Lord came Nicodemus, 
Sai a religious authority among the Jews, and a 
wealthy and cultured man (his name is Greek). 
“ Sir,” he began, “ we know that you are come 

from God as a teacher... .” 

It was a modest and honorable introduction, but Jesus 
breaks off the human courtesies and the discussion so pleas- 
antly suggested. He proclaims, and forthwith the atmosphere 
of the scene is altered: the dark house turns definitely into a 
House of God. 

In solemn truth I tell thee... 
Unless a man be re-born, 
He cannot see the Kingdom of God. 


Nicodemus smiles. “Be born again? How can that hap- 
pen?” And his thought travels back over his many years. 
“ An old man ... become a child once more?” 

Our Lord reiterates His doctrine. 


Unless a man be born 
Of water and of spirit, 

He cannot enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

That which has come into being from the flesh, 
Is flesh. 

That which has come into being from the Spirit 
Is spirit. 

Se do not be astonished that I have said to thee 
“You must be re-born.” 


Until we are accustomed to the method of these discourses, 
we must of necessity break their thread with comments else 
to be regretted. 

Notice, then, that these conversations of Our Lord lasted a 
long time. Yet they may fill not more than a page in our New 
Testaments. John gives Christ’s doctrine. Moreover, he 
“ schematizes ” it; he gives to it, quite regularly, a form. Our 
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Lord begins with a phrase that is half-commonplace and yet a 
challenge; a sentence which you might well look for and find 
in the Synoptists. In it, He habitually makes use of a certain 
ambiguity; His expression is susceptible of an obvious, and of 
a more spiritual, interpretation. So here, He uses a phrase 
which can mean: “ be born a second time,” or: “ be born from 
above.” (In fact, twice already has He so spoken; for the 
word which can mean spirit, can also mean the “ wind.”) His 
hearers invariably fasten on that interpretation for which they 
are by temperament prepared; the grosser, that is, the more 
materialist alternative. Then Christ explains, moves forward, 
deserts the lower plane for the supernatural, leading up to the 
enunciation of some “Heavenly Thing” which is precisely 
that to which the whole discourse tends. But, as the glory of 
the doctrine grows, John’s interior ecstasy gathers propor- 
tionate: the conversations rarely finish; seldom are we told 
“ what happened then;” nor even, Christ’s last words. Insen- 
sibly the Divine speech melts into the Evangelist’s. For a few 
sentences the one shines through the other, like a sapphire 
through a diamond. Then you can see distinctly that it is John 
who thinks and writes. 

Yet even so, John’s own thought is not single. Indeed, whose 
is? Assuredly, not any poet’s nor any mystic’s. Assuredly, not 
this supreme among mystics has one level in his consciousness 
only. Thus, take the phrase “to be born of water and spirit.” 
Does that refer to baptism? Most certainly. After a lifetime 
of baptizing, and believing the doctrine he did, John could not 
possibly have used that phrase without the idea of baptism 
being well to the forefront of his mind. But does it allude to 
baptism only? A new birth composed of water poured and 
Spirit given? Or, would Nicodemus, at any rate, accustomed 
to the water-baptisms of the Jews, and of the Baptist in partic- 
ular, have realized that to those water-baptisms, which at best 
were purificatory, must be added a spirit-baptism, vivificatory? 
Good though they were, those old religious rites remained in 
the sphere of things “natural,” things of earth and flesh; to 
them must be added a new thing, a thing from ahove, of fire 
and spirit. And that is, indeed, the doctrine of this Gospel and 
definitely of this discourse in particular, 

' Nor can we for a moment doubt that to both these ele- 
ments in his consciousness, John links the memory of that 
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Spirit which in Genesis is seen brooding over the primeval 
waste of waters, that unregenerate nature, that formless chaos 
into which God’s Breath puts life and order. 

This is no mere reading of all possible meanings into the 
text, nor “ accommodating ” it to notions true enough in them- 
selves, yet in fact alien to the written word. It at once adheres 
to the traditional, authoritative and doctrinal interpretation of 
John’s words, and also illustrates what we believe to be John’s 
usual psychic process, abundantly attested by the whole of his 
Gospel, and normal, as I said, for a poet or mystic and even, in 
due measure, for any ordinary mind. 

Often, in this Gospel, the comparison round which the dis- 
course is built is drawn from something within the immediate 
range of the hearer’s senses. So, in the Synoptists, the parables 
are quite likely based, as a rule, on something which the 
listeners could at the moment see and hear. So now, when Our 
Lord continues: 


The wind blows where it wills; 
Its voice thou hearest; 
But thou knowest not 
Whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth; 
Even so is every one who is born of the Spirit; 


you may hear, if you will, the night-wind whispering round 
the two as they talk. Even so invisible, so mysterious in origin 
and in destination, but as recognizable in its power and effects, 
is the New Life to be inbreathed into the natural man. 
Nicodemus, disheartened, sighs: “ How can these things 
happen?” Jesus, too, sighs as he reproaches him: “ Thou art 
‘the Master in Israel,’ and thou knowest not these things? ” 


In solemn truth I tell thee: 
What we know, we speak; 
What we have seen, to that bear we witness; 
And our witness accept ye not. 
If things of earth I have told you, 
And ye believe not, 
How, if I tell you Heavenly Things, 
Shall ye believe? 


The Law had enjoined; the Prophets had proclaimed; the 
Baptist had prepared Christ’s way; Nicodemus was “the Mas- 
1 In the prologue, John deliberately models himself on. Genesis. 
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ter in Israel:” yet Christ’s ordinary teaching had failed to win 
acceptance. How then should this supreme and central mys- 
tery of the new Faith find a hearing? That the witness of 
Christ was rejected, or at least misunderstood, by His “ own,” 
His elect people, was the tragedy which haunted John. 
Throughout the Gospel the horror of this rejection gathers in 
gloom and density like a thundercloud, until the Evangelist 
has, as it were, to incarnate the whole idea of resistance to 
God’s Light in the Jews, the nation who should themselves have 
been a light and guiding star to the heathen. Perhaps the rous- 
ing of this emotion in his mind, or the masterful psychic effect 
of his declaration of this Heavenly Thing, an Eternal Life in- 
breathed into man’s soul, causes his own personality to expand 
here and dominate, and absorb the discourse. At any rate, in 
“What we know we speak ... ” the Evangelist’s habitual 
thought, and therefore style, begin to pierce upwards through 
the narrative. In “if things of earth...” his mind is re- 
focussed, for a moment, on the person of Christ; but very soon 
the Saint spreads his own eagle’s wings; Nicodemus is for- 
gotten; John soars to the place where the Word lives con- 
templating God, and follows the love-sped message of that 
Word leaping down from the Father among men, a flash of 
Light which the world could not tolerate nor live by, for it was 
in love with darkness. : 

What has been taught, then, so far, is this. Man, by his 
natural birth from his parents, is born into his natural kingdom 
of the earth with its natural duties, moral and religious, its 
natural ideals, and its proportionate natural reward. But that 
is not all. Henceforward, he is to be, should he so will, re- 
born, supernaturally, into the supernatural kingdom too: this 
birth is spiritual, a grace-birth, and in baptism it is given. Here 
then is the first Heavenly Thing. A new Life has to be in- 
breathed into the old. Man, to fulfill Christ’s aim, must be born 
anew, and from above. 

The revelation moves a pace forward. 

Jesus is passing through Samaria, that unfriendly land 
where even the Hebrew worship was diluted by pagan infiltra- 
tion. Exhausted by His journey, He sits down “as He was,” 
beside an ancient well. The disciples go on into the town to 
buy food. A woman came to draw water. 

Jesus said: “ Give Me something to drink.” 


vou. cx. 40 
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“ You—a Jew—ask for drink from me—a Samaritan? ” 


If thou didst know 
The gift of God, 
And Who it is that saith to thee 
“ Give Me to drink,” 
Thou wouldst have asked of Him, and He would have 
given thee 
A Living Water. 


Again, Jesus speaks ambiguously. His word can mean, both 
“living water” and “fresh,” spring-water. She grasps at the 
material alternative. Spring-water? But the well is deep. 
He has no pitcher. Yet whence, save from the well, obtain it? 
Jacob made that well! Was He greater than Jacob? Whence 
had He His spring-water? - Jesus said: 


Whosoever drinks of this water 
Shall thirst again. 
But whosoever shall drink of the water J will give him 
Shall thirst no more for ever; 
But the water that I will give him 
Shall become within him a fountain of living water, 
Leaping up into Eternal Life. 


The woman, stupid mereiy, or fancying at best some magic 
elixir, cries: “ Sir, give me this water, that I be no more thirsty, 
nor come here to draw! ” 

Jesus, to startle her (like Nathanael) into astonishment at 
least, shows that He reads the secrets of her life. She per- 
ceives that He is a seer, and propounds to Him a religious prob- 
lem that has intrigued her: Was worship acceptable to Yah- 
weh as the Samaritans taught, only on their Mount Gerizim, or, 
as the Jews taught, only in Jerusalem? Jesus answers her: 


Woman, believe Me that the hour is coming, 
When neither on this Mount (alone) nor in Jerusalem (alone) 
Ye shall worship the Father... . 
Nay, the hour cometh, and, indeed, even now is come 
When the true worshippers shall worship the Father 
In Spirit and in Truth. 
Yea, for such are they whom the Father seeks to worship Him. 
God is Spirit, 
And they that worship must worship 
In Spirit and in Truth. 
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Like Nicodemus, the woman gives up. Ah well, Messias 
is on His way: when He is come, He will explain everything. 


I am He, I, Who am speaking to you. 


Here then a step forward has been taken. To Nicodemus, 
the New Life had been revealed at its insertion; its inbreathing; 
here it is seen as a Fountain; that is, a springing force, no mere 
inert thing, like a jewel in a casket; no mere passing gift, like a 
draught of water that refreshes, but needs renewal. It leaps 
and bubbles upward into “ Eternal Life.” So, too,? Jesus calls 
all who thirst to come and drink, no water that is dead and 
perishable, but what shall be a Source that flows and brims and 
overflows, rivers of living water for the making glad God’s city. 
And John says, this is the Spirit, destined to indwell Christians.* 

Thus, for all time, the keen air of morning, the storm, the 
breeze among the branches, and now, sources, brooks and 
rivers, for all time air and water may be for us more than 
their mere selves, sacramentals, great elements in God’s crea- 
tion, explained and consecrated and chosen as symbols of the 
Spirit. 

But there is a sequel to the tale, too beautiful to be omitted 
here, though not strictly carrying on the same lesson. The dis- 
ciples return, with food. 

“ Master, eat.” 

“T have food to eat of which you do not know.” 

“ Can someone have brought Him food?” 


My food is to do the Will of Him Who sent Me, 
And to accomplish His work. 
Have you not a saying: 
“Four months yet, and then the harvest comes? ” 
Nay! I say to you, 
Lift up your eyes and see the country-side, 
Golden is it for harvesting! 
Already the harvester is winning wage, 
And gathering grain 
Unto Eternal Life, 
That he who sows and he who reaps, together may rejoice. 


Therefore the episode, unlike that with Nicodemus, ends 


2 Chap. vii. 37-39. 
* And in Apoc. xxii. 1, the River flowing through the City from God’s Throne, 


is probably the Spirit. 
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on the note of Christ’s solemn exultation. Yet, an exultation 
penetrated by the pathos of His unspeakable unselfishness; not 
tragedy, yet assuredly half-sadness. As he looks forward to 
the glad harvests of the future, He knows that not till, and 
through, the death of Him Who sowed, and the deaths of so 
many whose blood too shall be the Seed, shall the divine gran- 
aries be filled. 

Dare we say that with tears in His eyes, yet with the 
gentlest, happiest smile upon His lips, He pursues the proverb? ¢ 


Yes, for in this the saying is truthful— 
“ One man reaps where another man has sown.” 
I have sent you to reap whereat you have not labored; 
Others have labored 
And you have entered into their toil. 


The second step in this mystery of the Supernatural Life is, 
that it is achieved by nothing less than a vital union with Our 
Lord Himself. 

Not only does John proclaim: “He who believeth in the 
Son hath Life. * ... He who believeth in Him Who sent Me hath 
life everlasting and hath passed from death into the Life,” * but 
“ What has come to exist in Him, is Life.” ' 

(This is what God guarantees), that “He has given us 
Eternal Life, and this Life is in His Son: he who hath the Son, 
hath Life; he who hath not the Son, hath not Life.* . .. We 
know that the Son of God is come; and (God) hath given us 
insight that we should acknowledge the True: and we ezist in 
the True, in His Son Jesus Christ. He is the True God and 
Eternal Life.” * 

First, Jesus has and gives the Life. 

He restores the paralytic to—as we say—life, and then 
strives to raise the minds of the onlookers from this relatively 
earthly event of a miracle of physical life-giving to the diviner 
level. For, this physical life, however full and healthy, is but 
as death if it be regarded as all; as excluding that supernatural 
Life He means to impart. 
*It would need a technical discussion to show that St. John means Our Lord, 


quite clearly, to be quoting two halves of a popular dictum. 
5 Chap. iii. 36. 


* Chap. v. 24. Compare 1 John iii. 14: “We know that we have passed across 
out of death into the Life.” 


* Chap. i. 4. *1 John vy. 11. *1 John v. 20. 
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Greater things than these shall be shown, that then, indeed, ye 
may marvel! 
For even as the Father raiseth the dead, and maketh alive, 
So the Son, too, when He wills, maketh He alive... . 
In solemn truth I tell you: 
He who heareth My word 
And believeth in Him Who sent Me, 
Hath Eternal Life; 
And into judgment cometh he not, 
But is passed across out of the death into the Life. 
In solemn truth I tell you, 
The hour is coming, nay, is now come, 
When the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
And they who hear shall live. 
For even as the Father hath Life in Himself, 
So to the Son too hath He given to have Life in Himself.*° 


But at the hour of the supreme miracle this declaration is 
complete. Lazarus dies. Jesus meets his sister. 

“Hadst Thou been here, my brother had not died. Even 
now. ... 1 know that whatever Thou shalt ask of God, He will 
give it Thee.” 

“Thy brother shall rise again.” 

And she, still dwelling in the realm of “ earthly things,” the 
current doctrines of an ultimate revival of the dead, answers 
that she knows he shall rise again at the resurrection at the Last 
Day. 

Then one hears from His lips the tremendous identifica- 


tion: Ti Aw 
The Resurrection and the Life. 
He who believeth in Me, though he die, 
Shall live; 
And all who live, and believe in Me, 
Shall not die for ever." 


The Life is no third thing merely, given by one to another; 
it is the communication of Himself. “I live, no longer I, but 

Christ lives in me.” *” 

% Chap. v. 20-26. 1 Chap. xi. 25, 26. 

4 %The “New Name,” in Apoc. ii. 17, “ which no one knows” save the Risen 
Christ Who gives it and the victorious soul who receives it, again designates this 
amazing conjunction of the grace-deified self with the self of the God-made-Man. 
In many ancient faiths, the name follows and belongs to the self, the kernel of life: 
each man has a secret name, proper to his true inner self. Anyone who knows that, 
has. absolute inner power over the owner. This new, incommunicable name im- 
plies, follows and recognizes the personal innermost communion of myself with 
Christ’s self. Of that utterly personal fact and experience, only He and I are aware. 
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Of especial value for the illustration of this truth, the iden- 
tification of what the Christian has, with what Christ is, is the 
powerful use, throughout the Gospel, of the metaphor of Light, 
partly because it so immediately provokes the idea of its oppo- 
site, of dark; to air and water it were hard to find an opposite, 
‘unless perhaps suffocation which John does not use; and mist, 
which is not strictly the opposite of water: But the “Life” 
is the Light of men: the Light shines in the dark, and the dark 
cannot imprison it. ** 


I am the Light of the World 
He who followeth Me 
Shall never walk in the Dark, 

But shall have the Light of Life.** 
He who works the Truth, 
Comes to the Light,?* 

Walk while ye have the Light, 

That the Dark imprison you not. 
He who walks in the Dark 
Knows not whither he fares; 

As ye have the Light, put faith in the Light, 
That ye be Sons of Light.?* 
I came a Light into the world, 

That all who put faith in Me, remain not in the Dark.?’ 
God is Light, 

And Darkness in Him is none at all. 

If then we say that we have Communion with Him, yet 

walk in Dark, 

We lie, and we do not work the Truth. 

If in the Light we walk, as He is in the Light, 

Then have we communion with one another.** 





Herein is now the consecration, as of air and water, so of that 
light which men have always instinctively, and at times 
idolatrously, worshipped. And were its work no more than 
this, that it thus re-consecrates, re-interprets for us, re-vivifies 
the universe, John’s Gospel would win our gratitude. 

But here, before concluding our illustration of the doctrine 
of the Christian’s unification with Christ, we must insert, as it 
were, a parenthesis. For, especially in this idea of light, and 
of its allied idea, sight, the mechanism of the appropriation 
of the life by the soul, the act of acceptation, is inevitably 


Chap. 1. 49. ™Chap. vill. 12. “Chap. fil. 21. Chap. xii. 85, 36, 
"Chap. xii. 46. 41 John 1. 5-7. 
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stressed; and again, as we said, light instantly evokes its anti- 
thesis, dark, in a way that air and water do not and cannot. 
Let us, then, think along the following line. 

To live, is to be: untruth is unreality: hence to live fully, 
is to be truly, one’s real self. Hence Life is Truth. Moreover, 
the material world but half-exists, if you view all the possibili- 
ties of existence. The full existence is the spiritual. Hence 
the full Life is full Truth, and is Spirit. Hence deviation from 
this true, destined self, is death and untruth. That is what sin 
is. Hence, spiritually, darkness is untruth, and that, chosen 
by the soul, is sin. Hence all these associated terms: Life, 
Death; Spirit, World or Flesh; Truth, Lie; Light, Dark; to 
Walk, to Wander; Love, and Sin. 

The antithesis of. a Divine Light, identified with Reality 
and Truth, and darkness and unreality and error, was so com- 
mon in contemporary mystical philosophy, that quite apart 
from the massive, organic place filled by the same antithesis in 
John’s Gospel itself, we are prepared to find that it is not ex- 
haustively, nor even primarily, to be conceived as affecting the 
intellect. It does so; but its action is subtler, and also more 
comprehensive, than that. What it gives is not only Truth, 
i. e., increase of information: new knowledge of facts; but 
Truth, i. e., increase of reality, of vitality, a whole richer way 
of being. A strong dynamic element is inseparable from it; an 
active quality; to accept it is an affair of doing; of walking. 
Throughout the Epistle and the Apocalypse, the notions of 
sin and falsehood reciprocate. That is why the rich idea of 
Faith, the act by which we lay hold of the Heavenly Thing re- 
vealed, must not, in the Gospel, be taken as containing only 
an assent to a proposition, even on God’s word (though it is 
also that), but a total laying hold, by the entirety of the soul’s 
vital powers, on that vital fact, that living Truth, which is 
Christ. 

We are far from proposing to set out the complete Catholic 
theological treatise on Faith, illustrating it by St. John’s Gos- 
pel, or on anything else. But, remaining within the limits of 
that Gospel, we are endeavoring to reach, and in some measure 
to analyze, the splendid complex contents of some of those 
words which express his dominant ideas, to see how they all 
work in function of one another, and of his supreme covering 
idea, Eternal Life. 
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Return, then, for a moment, to that idea of light. Light 
(as we know it) is neither the thing seen, nor the eye that sees; 
yet the thing must be illuminated, and the eye responsive in 
itself, opened and gazing in the right direction, and unimpeded. 
In this mystery of Faith, Christ not only is the Thing to be seen 
by the soul, but is Himself the Light; so that He must first reach 
our soul’s eye, and be admitted by it, before we can fully un- 
derstand Himself or His Father. Yet our eye, after all, re- 
mains ours. We can refuse to open it; we can turn it aside; 
obstacles may be interposed. Even when the Light is ours, we 
can refuse to look at that which it illuminates. We can make 
ourselves, in practice, blind; and—ultimate horror! we can, it 
would seem, destroy as it were our optic nerve. Read now the 
miracle of sight restored to the man born blind, an “ earthly 
thing ” enough compared to the gift of Faith or spiritual Sight, 
granted to the soul. 

The Pharisees had derided Jesus and His claims. “ Dost 
thou believe,” Our Lord asks him, “in the Son of Man?” 

“Why, Who is He, Sir, that I may believe in Him?” 

“Not only hast thou seen Him, but He Who is talking with 
thee, is He.” 

“T believe, Lord.” And he worshipped Him. 


Unto a Division *° came I into this world, 
That they who cannot see, should see, 
And that they who “see” should become blind. 


“ Are we, too, blind then? ” ask the Pharisees who had cast 
out the man whom Jesus had sought and found. 


If ye were blind, then had ye no sin: 
As it is, you say: We see. 
‘So your sin remains.” 


There is, therefore, guilty unbelief. There is the man who 
sees nothing, because, though his eye be healthy, he has no light. 
But there is the man, too, who refuses to look, or even, shutting 
or averting his eyes, declares that there is nothing to be seen 
save what now he sees. There is the man who, by dint of 
tampering with his sight, may destroy the very power of vision. 
Short of a re-creative miracle, his doom is sealed. It is not 
true, then, that all sin is, as Socrates thought, blameless ignor- 

Cf. p. 634. Chap. ix. 36-41. 
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ance. If one but knew where the good was, he argued, one 
would do it. Explain the ultimate how and why of evil choice, 
we cannot. But John acknowledges what our consciences speak 
loudly, that there is willful error, culpable disbelief; in fact, 
that only such willed blindness deserves the name of disbelief 
and sin. 

What mysteries are left! Why does one choose to see, an- 
other to stay sightless, though for both alike the Light is shin- 
ing, and the Thing to be seen is there, and God is soliciting the 
gaze of each? Does He solicit them unequally? the one, in- 
sufficiently? Is the fault, somehow, with God? That were a 
blasphemy, not to be hinted at by John. Let us leave, for the 
moment, this problem. I shall, in an appendix dealing with 
John’s preéccupation with the evidence for Christ’s message, 
say what more may here be fitting. For the moment, leave it 
at this: God wishes all men to come to the knowledge of Him- 
self, through Jesus Christ. For all men, a sufficient Light, of na- 
ture and of grace, is shining. But though it can never be ex- 
tinguished, it does not conquer utterly the opposing dark. 
There is an obstacle: the wicked will of men; the chosen rejec- 
tion, made by the flesh, and the world and Satan. 

Herein, therefore, is the clue for the interpretation of 
John’s use of the term world (and though less frequently used, 
its departmental equivalent, flesh). “In the beginning, God 
created heaven and earth” and He saw that they were good. 
The Word was God, and through Him that universe was made, 
and apart from Him was made nothing. Therefore, again and 
again, the world, the totality of created things, is good, and in it, 
that human nature which is termed, so often, “flesh.” As such, 
these things are good. Yet almost always John uses these 
terms, “ world,” “ flesh,” as opposed to Spirit; as dark against 
light: as error against truth. That is, once more, because in the 
world, and in man, exists free will, and as a fact, that will has 
chosen the wrong: it has sinned: it has introduced the death. 
Therefore, you must regard John as considering the world and 
man’s will precisely under that aspect, as resisting, as Satan’s, 
Adversaries: not as they are in themselves, beautiful and 
immaculate creatures of the Father. Here then you have no 
pessimism nor scorn of God’s creation: no Eastern condemna- 
tion of material things as such. That were a blasphemy and 
a sacrilege, to be charged to those Gnostics, truly enough, 
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against whose nascent schools John, historically, is encamped. 
But still less is there, in John, any facile optimism, the self-flat- 
tery which suggests that in the long run nothing matters, that 
evil is not ultimately distinguished from the good in itself or 
its results. There are “sons of perdition,” men who “ die in 
their sins,” who do not “ remain in Him.” Such an one is “ cast 
out,” like the severed vine-shoot, and is straightway “ with- 
ered,” and “ they gather him with the rest and cast him into the 
fire, and he burneth.”** The gentle Saint can still speak in 
tones of thunder, and the Apostle of love can be as stern as 
the inexorable Christ. 

Another very important word, often used by St. John in 
this connection, is the Greek crisis (xotci¢ or xptya) translated in 
our New Testament, judgment. Here again is one of Our 
Lord’s “ ambiguities.” It can, indeed, mean “ judgment,” in 
fact, “ condemnation;” but the original meaning of the word 
is division, separation. We still so use it when speaking of the 
crisis of an illness, though I expect many people then treat it 
as if it were the same as climaz, and mean that the man is then 
at his worst. That is not so, save as implied by the fact that he 
has then reached the dividing line, when he must improve or 
go under. Once or twice St. John alights plainly on one or the 
other meaning: usually he hovers in the vicinity of both: to 
realize this not only enriches for us the meaning of his words, 
but has a definite bearing on the way in which he has to speak 
of Eternal Life. Besides, it solves certain puzzles. 

Thus, Our Lord twice definitely states that He was not sent, 
nor came, to judge, but to save.** Yet, in chapter five, verse 
twenty-two, He declares that the Father judges no man, but 
has handed over all judgment to the Son; and in chapter nine, 
verse thirty-nine, He says, “ For a crisis came I into the world.” 
The fact is, that the object of Christ’s coming is not “ wrath” 
nor condemnation, but love and salvation; yet automatically 
His coming creates a segregation, a grouping; those who, by 
their free-will helped by grace, accept Him, “ hear,” and “ be- 
lieve in” Him, and those who, as freely, and despite grace, re- 
ject Him. These are they who, if they fix themselves in their 
isolation, and do not even come to Him, cannot “ go where He 
goes,” but “ die in their sins,” * and “ rise,” not to the resurrec- 
tion of life, and union with God, but—John can scarcely strain 
“Chap. xv. 6. * Chap. iii. 17; xii. 47. 





® Chap. vii. 34; viii. 21. 
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the. paradox and say (as symmetrically he should) to the 
“ resurrection of death ”—to that.of crisis or separation,* of 
self-pronounced condemnation. Each man sends himself to 
hell; nay, each man is his own hell. For a man “in hell” is a 
man, self-chosenly separated, supernaturally, from God. 

Read then the passages where Christ alludes to judgment, 
testing each, first, with the translation of crisis by that word, or 
by “condemnation;” then, with the translation “ separation ” 
or “ division.” 

God sent not the Son into the world 
To judge (condemn) the world, 
But that the world should be saved 
Through Him. 
He who believes in Him 
Is not being “ judged,” *° 
But he who does not believe 
Is forthwith in a state of “ judgment ” * 
Because he does not believe. 
Now this is the “ judgment” 
The Light has come into the World, 
And men preferred the Dark to the Light. 7" 


Automatically, the ill-willed shrink from the Light: they sepa- 
rate themselves; they cower into the dark, which, as for Judas, 
who goes out into it, is their appropriate and chosen place. 


The Father “ judges” no man, 
But the whole “ judgment ” has He made over to the Son. 
He who hears my Word, 
And believes in Him who sent Me, 
HatH ETERNAL LIFE, 
And does not come towards “ judgment ” 
But is passed across from Death into Life.” 


He has achieved that Communion with the Living God through 
Christ which is Life itself, and by very definition excludes the 
idea of separation, and of death, and of condemnation. 

At the beginning and end of this problem is, assuredly, the 
inability of human language to cope with the very nature of 
what it here is striving to express. Eternal life partakes of the 


* Chap. v. 29. 
™ Because by that very act of adhesion he is united to God. The whole idea of 


separation is excluded. 
® Readers of Greek will value the change of tense: od xplyetat; "hdy xéxortat. 
* Chap. iii. 17-19. % Chap. v. 22-24. 
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nature of eternity itself, that is, it is timeless, and exists totum 
simul, altogether and simultaneously. It knows neither before 
nor after. But man exists in time, and his life is measured by 
minutes, days and years. Therefore in the God-indwelt soul, 
eternity is—how, who shall say?—mysteriously mated with 
time. The timeless fact is on the rack of hours, and to our 
seeing, dislocated. How can that be? Well! No philosophy 
can tell us, even, how the eternal God creates the world of 
space and parts and successions, nor how it stands in neces- 
sary relation to Him, yet not He to it: how, in short, Eternal 
and temporal can even coéxist. Yet that they do, reason as- 
sures us, and Faith repeats. Therefore, while in the process of 
salvation there is for man a beginning, that is, the act of Faith, 
when, by my willed supernatural adhesion to God, my Eternal 
Life commences, and again, not an end, but at least a future 
manifestation, and a moment when the presence or absence in 
me of my Eternal Life declares itself, my judgment, my 
irrevocable finding of myself or here, or there, the fixing of my 
communion or of my separation—yet, in the truest sense, I have 
or have not my Eternal Life wholly now—He who believeth 
hath. . . . He who eateth hath . . . my judgment is now, 
and is continuous: even now, substantially, I am in my 
heaven or my hell. It is no slight thing, then, to be a human 
creature. Eternity and Infinity are involved with us; and 
within our own soul John opens and reveals to us abysses 
above and below; the presence, or willed absence, of that 
Heavenly Thing; so that death brings little more than the fir- 
ing, and then the overflow into our total consciousness, of what 
is already ours. 

Here then is this Peacemaker, in whose hand, inevitably, 
is a sword: here is He Who is set for the “ rise, and for the fall, 
of many in Israel:” He, against Whom, if we be not for Him, 
we needs must stand. Henceforward, in this world of super- 
nature, there is no neutrality. 

But since, please God, not thus set against Christ are our 
wills, we may in humble hope return to read what more John 
has to tell us of that Communion which is our true Eternal 
Life. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 






















































CARDINAL NEWMAN AND EDMUND BURKE. 
BY ALFRED G. BRICKEL, S.J. 


T might easily be supposed that Cardinal New- 
man, the Catholic churchman and Edmund 
Burke, the Protestant statesman, have little in 
common except that they are among the per- 
manent possessions of English literature and 

But an accurate examination of their philosophies 
proves that in most important matters they are singularly unan- 
imous. It is no paradox to say that England’s greatest religious 
philosopher has more traits in common with her greatest politi- 
cal philosopher than with the Mills or Huxley or Spencer or 

Locke or Hume or Bentham or Berkeley. 

It is clear, first of all, that Newman and Burke agree in a 
broad spirit of philosophic conservatism, a reverence for the 
wisdom of the past, whether embodied in the traditions or 
prejudices of the people or in the thinkers of the pre-Reforma- 
tion period. From the following paragraph of a letter of New- 
man to his mother (March 13, 1829), it can be seen how he re- 
garded the wisdom of the ages when enshrined in the uncriti- 
cal traditions of the populace. 

“Listen to my theory. As each individual has certain in- 
stincts of right and wrong antecedently to reasoning, on which 
he acts—and rightly so—which perverse reasoning may sup- 
plant, which then can hardly be regained, but, if regained, will 
be regained from a different source—from reasoning, not from 
nature—so, I think, has the world of men collectively. God 
gave them truths in-His miraculous revelations, and other 
truths in the unsophisticated infancy of nations scarcely less 
necessary and divine. These are transmitted as ‘ the wisdom of 
our ancestors,’ through men, many of whom cannot enter into 
them or receive them themselves, still on, on, from age to age, 
not the less truths because many of the generations through 
which they are transmitted are unable to prove them, but hold 
them, either from pious and honest feeling or from bigotry or 
from prejudice. That they are truths it is most difficult to 
prove, for great men alone can prove great ideas or grasp them. 
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Such a mind was Hooker’s, such Butler’s; and, as moral evil 
triumphs over good on a small field of action, so in the argu- 
ment of an hour or the compass of a volume would men like 
Brougham or, again, Wesley, show to far greater advantage 
than Hooker or Butler. Moral truth is gained by patient study, 
by calm reflection, silently as the dew falls—unless mirac- 
ulously given—and when gained it is transmitted by faith and 
* prejudice.’ ” 

It would be easy to parallel this view of Newman by many 
passages from Burke’s writings. The following from Reflec- 
tions on Revolution in France may suffice: “ You see, Sir, that 
in this enlightened age I am bold enough to confess that we are 
generally men of untaught feelings: that, instead of casting 
away all our old prejudices, we cherish them to a very con- 
siderable degree; and, to take more shame to ourselves, we 
cherish them because they are prejudices; and the longer they 
have lasted, and the more generally they have prevailed, the 
more we cherish them. We are afraid to put men to live and 
trade, each on his own private stock of reason; because we 
suspect that the stock in each man is small, and that the in- 
dividuals would do better to avail themselves of the general 
bank and capital of nations and of ages. Many of our men of 
speculation, instead of exploding general prejudices, employ 
their sagacity to discover the latent wisdom which prevails in 
them.” ; 

It must be noted that by “ prejudice ” neither Newman nor 
Burke means an opinion formed without due examination of 
the facts needed for a just determination. Protestant prejudice 
of the sort castigated by Newman in the Present Position or 
anti-Irish prejudice of the sort Galsworthy is at present flinging 
broadcast was as foreign to Burke as to Newman. By “ prej- 
udice ” Newman and Burke mean rather the mass of traditions, 
opinions or prescriptive wisdom which the people hold, which 
they cannot perhaps defend, but which is capable of defence. 
Neither of them claims that this prejudice is entirely free from 
error. They consider it rather as the crude ore of truth from 
which the men of speculation are to refine out the pure ore of 
truth by seeking “ to discover the latent wisdom.” 

Similar to the respect for the prejudice of the people was 
the respect which Newman and Burke showed to the pre- 
Reformation thinkers. Following is a sentence from a draft 
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of a letter of Newman to Leo XIII. apropos of the encyclical on 
St. Thomas’ philosophy. “ All good Catholics must feel it a first 
necessity that the intellectual exercises without which the 
Church cannot fulfill her supernatural mission duly, should be 
founded upon broad as well as true principles, that the mental 
creations of her theologians and of her controversialists and 
pastors should be grafted on the Catholic tradition of philos- 
ophy, and should not start from a novel and simply original 
tradition, but should be substantially one with the teaching of 
St. Athanasius, St. Augustine, St. Anselm and St. Thomas, as 
those great Doctors in turn are one with each other.” 

Burke, like Newman, gives his full approval to the intel- 
lectual methods of medizvalism. Talking of English univer- 
sity education he says: “ We found these old institutions, on the 
whole, favorable to morality and discipline; and we thought 
they were susceptible of améndment, without altering the 
ground. We thought that they were capable of receiving and 
meliorating, and above all of preserving, the accessions of 
science and literature, as the order of Providence should suc- 
cessively produce them. And, after all, with this Gothic and 
monkish education (for such it is in the groundwork) we may 
put in our claim to as ample and as early a share in all the im- 
provements in science, in arts and in literature, which have 
illuminated and adorned the modern world, as any other 
nations in Europe: we think one main cause of this improve- 
ment was our not despising the patrimony of knowledge which 
was left us by our forefathers.” * 

Another trait in which Newman and Burke agree and in 
which they offer a striking contrast to post-Reformation philos- 
ophers in general is encyclopedic knowledge. To this trait 
their contemporaries bear witness as well as their volumes. 
Johnson says of Burke: “No man of sense could meet Burke 
under a gateway, to avoid a shower, without being convinced 
that he was the first man in England. His stream of talk is per- 
petual; and he does not talk from any desire of distinction, but 
because his mind is full. ... Take up whatever topic you please, 
he is ready to meet you.” Froude says of Newman: “ New- 
man’s mind was world-wide. He was interested in everything 
which was going on in science, in politics, in literature. Noth- 
ing was too large for him, nothing too trivial, if it threw light 
+ Reflections on Revolution, p. 363, 
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upon the central question, what man really was and what was 
his destiny.” The most superficial manifestation of this vast 
knowledge is the employment by Burke and Newman of 
analogies and illustrations from natural science, Latin, Greek, 
French and English classics, philosophy, law, theology, history, 
politics, economics and education. 

But the deeper manifestation of encyclopedic knowledge 
is observed in the variety of subjects which both Burke and 
Newman handled with ease and without the least trace of the 
dillettante. Thus Newman’s Dream of Gerontius is a classic in 
English poetry; his Idea of a University is an educational clas- 
sic; his Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine is a 
theological classic; his Grammar of Assent is a philosophical 
classic; his Apologia pro Vita Sua has but one or two rivals in 
the world’s literature of self-revelation; his volumes of histori- 
cal sketches are classics; his Parochial and Plain Sermons are 
pulpit classics. Burke, too, created classics in whatever field 
he entered. The speeches on Warren Hastings, on the Nabob 
of Arcot’s debts and on conciliation with America are the 
oratorical classics of the English-speaking world; the various 
Letters of Burke, notably the Letters on a Regicide Peace and 
the Letters to a Noble Lord are perfect models of this species 
of composition; Burke’s theories of political economy, which 
run through all his writings, are similar to those of Adam Smith 
and were thought out about the same time independently of 
the economist; Burke’s Reflections on Revolution in France and 
his Origin of Our Ideas on the Sublime and Beautiful mark him 
as a philosopher of genius. 

Another characteristic that Newman shares with Burke is 
hatred of a priori philosophy. All through the Reflections 
on Revolution in France Burke keeps his guns trained on the 
“ metaphysical and alchemistical legislators ” who thought that 
to theorize and to innovate was to reform. The well-merited 
reproaches cast by Burke on the apriorism and unreality of 
Rousseau and his school, are typical of his life-long attitude 
toward theory that is out of contact with the facts of nature 
and history. Newman’s hostility to apriorism is summarized 
in his criticism of Locke in the Grammar of Assent: “ Abstract 
argument is always dangerous.” And the entire purpose of the 
book is to prove that certitude in concrete matters is gained by 
informal reasoning rather than by formal reasoning or 
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metaphysics. Still neither Newman or Burke lacked a sane 
metaphysic. That metaphysic was the realism of Aristotle. 
What Newman and Burke deprecated was not metaphysics 
in general, but rather its intrusion into matters where moral 
or probable proofs were more in keeping. Newman desired to 
extinguish metaphysics as little as St. Ambrose did, from whom 
he adopted the motto for the Grammar of Assent, “ Non in 
dialectica complacuit Deo salvuum facere populum suum.” If 
it is possible to infer from this motto that St. Ambrose, the 
philosopher and jurist whose logic helped to reason St. Augus- 
tine into the Church, was not a philosopher, then it is possible 
to gather from the remarks of Newman and Burke on metaphy- 
sics that they are not philosophers. 

A realization of the complexity of any extended scheme of 
thought or action is another trait exemplified in the works of 
Burke and Newman, and marks them off from such one-sided 
philosophers as Spinoza and Descartes who tried to reason out 
everything from the narrow standpoint of mathematics. The 
following paragraph from Reflections on Revolution in France 
illustrates Burke’s idea of the complexity of a civil polity. 

“These metaphysic rights entering into common life, like 
rays of light which pierce into a dense medium, are, by the 
laws of nature, refracted from their straight line. Indeed, in 
the gross and complicated mass of human passions and con- 
cerns, the primitive rights of men undergo such a variety of 
refractions and reflections that it becomes absurd to talk of 
them as if they continued in the simplicity of their original 
direction. The nature of man is intricate; the objects of society 
are of the greatest possible complexity: and therefore no sim- 
ple disposition or direction of power can be suitable either to 
man’s nature or to the quality of his affairs. When I hear the 
simplicity of contrivance aimed at and boasted of in any new 
political constitutions, I am at no loss to decide that the 
artificers are grossly ignorant of their trade or totally negligent 
of their duty. The simple governments are fundamentally de- 
fective, to say no worse of them.. If you were to contemplate so- 
ciety in but one point of view, all these simple modes of polity 
are infinitely captivating. In effect each would answer its sin- 
gle end much more perfectly than the more complex is able 

to attain all its complex purposes. But it is better that the 
whole should be imperfectly and anomalously answered thr 
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that while some parts are provided for with great exactness, 
others might be totally neglected, or perhaps materially in- 
jured, by the over-care of a favorite member.” 

The same complexity which Burke recognizes in a civil 
polity is discovered by Newman in an ecclesiastical polity like 
the Catholic Church. In the Via Media first published in 1837, 
Newman took a very simple view of what he then called 
“Romanism.” Forty years afterwards he admitted, in a preface 
to the revised Via Media, that his Anglican view of the Church 
was untrue, that the Catholic Church was a very intricate 
ecclesiastical polity differing toto ccelo from the simple ab- 
straction called “ Romanism.” 

This is his account of the Catholic Church: “Her organi- 
zation cannot be otherwise than complex, considering the many 
functions which she has to fulfill, the many aims to keep in 
view, the many interests to secure—functions, aims, and in- 
terests, which in their union and divergence remind us of the 
prophet’s vision of the Cherubim, in whom ‘the wings of one 
were joined to the wings of another,’ yet ‘ they turned not when 
they went, but every one went straight forward.’ Or, to speak 
without figure, we know in matters of this world, how difficult 
it is for one and the same man to satisfy independent duties 
and incommensurable relations; to act at once as a parent and 
a judge, as a soldier and a minister of religion, as a philosopher 
and a statesman, as a courtier or a politician and a Catholic; 
the rules of conduct in these various positions being so dis- 
tinct, and the obligations so contrary.” 

Further on in the same preface Newman describes in de- 
tail the functions of the Catholic Church as follows: “ Chris- 
tianity, then, is at once a philosophy, a political power, and a 
religious rite: as a religion it is Holy; as a philosophy, it is 
Apostolic; as a political power, it is imperial, that is, One and 
Catholic. As a religion, its centre of action is pastor and flock; 
as a philosophy, the Schools; as a rule, the Papacy and its 
Curia.” The greater part of this remarkable preface is occu- 
pied in showing the complexities that arise in the interaction 
and collision of these different functions of the Catholic 
Church. 

A highly qualified style, another point of contact between 
Burke and Newman, is the direct result of their realization of 
the complexity of life. They introduced so many delimitations, 
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distinctions and qualifications into their writings because they 
saw so clearly into the intricacy of the matters they dealt with. 
This fact has lessened their popularity just as it has lessened 
that of De Quincey and for the same reason. Francis Thomp- 
son thus presents it: “ As a writer, De Quincey has been viewed 
with the complete partiality dear to the English mind, and hate- 
ful to his own. He was nothing if not distinguishing; the Eng- 
lishman hates distinctions and qualifications. He loved to 


divide 
A hair ’twixt south and southwest side; 


the Englishman yearns for his hair one and indivisible. The 
Englishman says, ‘Black’s black—furieusement black; and 
white’s white, furieusement white.’ De Quincey saw many 
blacks, many whites, multitudinous grays.” 

Concreteness in the use of images and instances is another 
feature common to Newman and Burke. Both of them are 
loath to discuss any subject in the abstract. Although their 
works abound with generalizations they are enforced with facts 
and concrete examples. This insistence on the concrete comes 
doubtless from the frequently expressed conviction of Newman 
and Burke that men are influenced chiefly by example. Thus 
Burke says: “Is example nothing? It is everything. Example 
is the school of mankind and they will learn at no other.” 
Newman grows eloquent over the same idea: “The heart is 
commonly reached not through the reason, but through the 
imagination, by means of direct impressions, by the testimony 
of facts and events, by history, by description. Persons influ- 
ence us, voices melt us, looks subdue, deeds inflame us.” 

Inductive reasoning into the origins of opinions and insti- 
tutions is perhaps the most distinctive trait in the philo- 
sophical method of Burke and Newman, The category of be- 
coming was more alluring to them than that of being. In the 
Reflections on Revolution in France Burke says: “ We are but 
too apt to consider things in the state in which we find them, 
without sufficiently adverting to the causes by which they have 
been produced, and possibly may be upheld.” But whatever 
other politicians did, Burke was never content unless he fol- 
lowed a question to its ethical or historical roots. The speech 
on conciliation with America, the speeches against Warren 
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Hastings, the speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, the Letters 
of Burke, the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful are full of genetic studies in law, morals and philosophy. 
Many of Newman’s writings are inquiries into origins. The 
History of the Arians and the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine are studies in Christian origins; the Grammer of Assent 
is an examination of certitude in the making; the Apologia 
pro Vita Sua is the genesis of Newman’s conviction of the truth 
of Catholicism; the Oxford University Sermons are on the 
genesis of Faith; very many of the critical and historical essays 
are inquiries into origins. 

There is finally one burning question of today, a question 
of politics or rather of ethics, on which Burke and Newman 
are singularly in accord. -It is the question of Ireland. It is 
hard to quote from Newman or Burke on this question because 
they said so many emphatic things, and said them so often that 
a small volume could be made of quotations. 

Let the following quotation stand as a representative one 
from Newman: “It is impossible, Gentlemen, to doubt that a 
future is in store for Ireland, for more reasons than can here 
be enumerated. First, there is the circumstance so highly sug- 
gestive, even if there was nothing else to be said, viz., that the 
Irish have been so miserably ill-treated and misused hitherto; 
for in the times now opening upon us, nationalities are waking 
into life, and the remotest people can make themselves heard 
into all the quarters of the earth. The lately invented methods 
of travel and of intelligence have destroyed geographical ob- 
stacles; and the wrongs of the oppressed in spite of oceans or 
of mountains, are brought under the public opinion of Europe, 
not before kings and governments alone, but before the tri- 
bunal of the European populations, who are becoming ever 
more powerful in the determination of political questions. 
And thus retribution is demanded and exacted for past crimes 
in proportion to their heinousness and their duration.” * 

A fitting parallel to this is the following from Burke’s 
Tract on the Popery Laws: “It cannot, I confess, be denied 
that those miserable performances which go about under the 
name of Histories of Ireland do, indeed, represent those events 
after this manner; and they would persuade us, contrary to the 
known order of nature, that indulgence and moderation in 


2 Idea of a University, p. 483. 
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governors is the natural incitement in subjects to rebel. But 
there is an interior history of Ireland, genuine voice of its 
records and monuments, which speaks a very different lan- 
guage from these histories, from Temple and from Clarendon: 
these restore nature to its just rights and policy to its proper 
order. For they even now show to those who have been at the 
pains to examine them and they may show one day to all the 
world, that these rebellions were not produced by toleration 
but by persecution, that they arose not from just and mild gov- 
ernment but from the most unparalleled oppression.” 








THE SILENCES. 
BY BRIAN PADRAIC O’SEASNAIN. 


From the clamorous noise 

I depart 

Into the moonlit silences of my soul. 
Suddenly 

All is peace— 

The little fevers of ambition forgotten; 
This silent share in myself— 

I am often afraid— 

It seems a desert— 

And yet I know 

That the greater part in me 

Has never left these silences 

And is here 

Awaiting—forever—in peace. 














AN UNCANONIZED SAINT. 


BY MARY FOSTER. 


, & 


BELL certainly, Standish, you don’t show much 
now,” observed Tony entering his friend’s studio 
ohe sunny morning. “ Haven’t seen you for ages. 
Hard at work? Yet I have heard nothing of a 
: new picture. Haven’t you anything to show this 
moors ” Mark had not greeted his friend very cordially. 

“No,” he replied briefly:’"“I- have been painting for my 
own pleasure,” and he began putting his sketches into his 
portfolio. 

“What a bear you are! ” laughed Tony, taking up another 
collection. “ You really might'show a chap what you have been 
doing. Haven’t seen a thing of yours for months,” he rattled 
on, turning over the sheets. “ That’s a good head, and so is that, 
and there’s a ripping form there. But, I say, the faces are all 
the same. Have you been making a study of one particular 
woman? Who is she? She’s a beauty anyhow.” 

Standish drew the sketches away rather roughly. “I wish 
you wouldn’t make your idle remarks on my studies,” he said 
crossly. “They’re only in the rough, not to be looked at. I am 
working very hard just now. Why should you disturb me?” 

Tony laughed lightly and shrugged his shoulders. He was 
an easy-going young man. 

“Well, work away,” he said good-naturedly, “only don’t 
stick to one face, and above all, don’t fall in love with the 
owner.” 

“Bland, your jokes are in the worst possible taste,” Mark 
said shortly, and he fell to work upon some draperies in a small 
picture. 

Tony took a turn up and down the studio. 

“You’ve got a very great gift, Mark,” he observed thought- 
fully, after a few moments, “ and I expect you'll be pretty well 
tip-top before long. But we artists are nothing till we’ve lived 
and loved and suffered. You’ve had everything sane own way 
so far.” 
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Standish moved impatiently after Bland had taken him- 
self off. Tony was a fool, of course, but even fools have a 
way of touching truth sometimes. Things could not go on as 
they were. Of course Mark had fallen in love with his sitter. 
At first he had struggled against his own will, a thing he had 
never done before. Family pride surged up in his heart, and 
he was angry with himself for being such a sentimental idiot, 
as he expressed it. Surely a man of his age ought to be able 
to control his affections. Never before had pride and inclina- 
tion waged war within him. Now they pulled in opposite direc- 
tions. Caterina had taken a very firm hold upon his suscepti- 
bilities. She appealed to all that was good and chivalrous in 
him, and unconsciously she flattered his pride by her innocent 
admiration of ‘him. 

Thus Mark had drifted along, living in the present, with 
no thought or care for the future. One day, however, he sat 
silently beside Caterina instead of giving her her English les- 
son. He was watchingher pure face, thinking how refined 
were her features, and what a lady she looked in spite of her 
peasant’s dress. On the impulse of the moment he bent for- 
ward and took her hand. 

“ Caterina,” he said gently, “do you know, I think you 
love me.” She turned aside in embarrassment, and tried to 
withdraw her hand. 

* You ‘are so very good,” she murmured as he paused. 

“But do: you love me? Come, little one, don’t be shy. 
You’re old enough to know your own mind. Seventeen, aren’t 
‘you? Quite a‘woman. Come and tell how you would like to 
be always with me, to live with me—to be my wife.” 

The words were out, but Mark could think of nothing but 
his love. Caterina gave a little gasp. She was too simple to 
discern his egotism, and she was a clinging, dependent little 
creature who gave love freely and asked for but little in return. 

“For I love you, Caterina,” he went on more gently, and he 
tried to draw her blushing face to his. “I really love you. 
‘Will you be my wife?” 

‘Her eyes were bewildered, but joyous, and he watched her 
incredulity giving place to a look of rapture. 

“Qh, you cannot mean it,” she cried in trembling tones. 
“ You a great signore, to make me—me your wife! Oh, no, you 
‘cannot ‘think of doing such a thing!” 
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“ But I do, Caterina, and I only want one little word from 
you. Say it, little one, say yes.” 

“You mean it, you really want me?” she asked softly. 

“I want you to be my little wife, to love me, to be always 
by me—” 

She glanced up into his face with her open innocent eyes 
as if to read in his the confirmation of what he said. Then she 
gave a little sigh and put both her hands in his. 

“TI have always prayed for a good husband,” she said 
trustfully. 


VI. 


Now the beautiful summer had come. Mark and Caterina 
strolled out in the evenings beyond the city walls to a favorite 
spot far from the passers-by. The mule bells sounded from 
the hidden road, their mellow clang wafted on the sweet air, 
and ever and anon arose the deep-throated note of the ox- 
drivers as they urged their patient beasts. 

Close by a little stream gurgled as it hastened along its 
busy way to join its sister in the valley far below. Overhead 
the olives shimmered in the sunlight, and the cypresses sighed 
very softly as the light breezes came floating by. 

Nature stirred with life, and with the great joy of living, 
as she watched her numerous children—she, the universal 
mother. She spread her curtain of mist over the scorching val- 
ley to protect it from the fierce rays of the sun, The little 
stream at her bidding caught each breeze and sent it flying 
along its banks, refreshing the hot air as it passed on its cool 
way. No doubt nature loved these two human children who 
rested on her bosom, gazing at her beauties with eyes that 
could never tire of beholding them. Perhaps she was drawn 
to shower her precious gifts the more generously upon them, 
because, being feminine, she would have them admire her still 
more. 

Thus they sat through the hot evenings, drinking their 
fill of happiness in each other’s presence. Thus day after 
day fluttered by, like the flight of a happy bird. All realities 
of life seemed far away from this wonderfully beautiful 
present. 

With caring for someone else beside himself, Mark’s nature 
improved. He became gentler and more patient, for he could 
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not be arrogant with this young creature who talked to him in 
the faltering English he had taught her to speak. She was a 
nature’s artist, and a poet at heart. She held beautiful views 
and her religion was a poem. Mark admired her childlike be- 
lief, even while he laughed to himself at the pretty “fairy tale.” 
Religion was very picturesque, he thought, but of course when 
Caterina and he took up their practical life together she must 
not remain in this lovely dreamland. He yearned to possess 
her for his own, and though loath to disturb their idyll, he con- 
strained himself to speak to her in a more practical manner, 
and to broach the subject of their marriage. 

“Married soon!” she repeated with lips that quivered 
tenderly as the soft flush mounted to her cheek. “ You will 
let me have time to prepare my dress; and the neighbors—” 

“ Yes, Caterina, I want you very soon,” he interrupted lov- 
ingly. “Let us begin our life together at once. Do not let 
us set forth in dreamland, let us be sensible. I don’t want to 
have a fussy wedding. Why can’t we just quietly pop around 
to the registry office one morning, and get married? ” 

“But Don Filippo must be told,” Caterina replied, open- 
ing her eyes. “And wouldn’t it be nice for us to marry in my 
own little church where we first met?” 

Mark smiled. “Very nice, and very pretty,” he said gently. 
“But, Caterina, we don’t want to have any more nonsense now. 
We must wake up from our lovely dream. As for you, you 
have lived in a poem all your life long, and it does seem very 
unpoetical to break the spell. Still we must do it sometime, 
and the sooner the better.” 

Caterina looked at him with uncomprehending eyes. 

“1 don’t think I understand,” she said humbly. “ What 
do you wish, Mark? If you would rather we did not ask the 
neighbors to the wedding, of course we shall have it quiet. But 
my ‘own church is so near my home, would it not be as good 
as the cathedral?” 

“Quite as good,” he answered. “But don’t you see, Caterina, 
we are going to start our lives together sensibly.” 

“Yes, and how I have prayed that the good God may bless 
us. He has been so good to me in sending you to be my hus- 
band. How I had prayed to the dear Madonna; she had such 
a good husband. And the dear God always hears His =| s 
prayers.” 
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“Yes, yes, my darling,” Mark interrupted, “but oh, you 
do sadly want to learn sense, worldly sense, my little saint. It 
is very pretty saying that God sent me to you, but you must 
not live in a fairy tale any more. God may be.a very great deal 
to you, I’ve no objection to that; but Caterina, after all you are 
going to marry me. Surely I must be first. But what—” he 
broke off suddenly as she shrank from him. 

“ What do you mean? ” she breathed at last as she gazed at 
him, with eyes that burned in her. slowly paling face. He re- 
plied with a touch of authority which he had not lately used. 

“Simply this, Caterina. Religion is very nice and pretty 
for a young girl, but now that you are going to be my wife you 
really must not brood any more about this nonsense. You say 
you love me. Well I am quite willing to let you. run into your 
chapel sometimes and lcok about you, but remember I come 
first in your heart.” 

“Before the good God—the dear Madonna? ” 

“Ah your God, your Madonna!” he cried impatiently. 
Then he added more gently, “ What a baby you are, little one! 
Who are they, why do you believe in them? Simply because a 
parcel of old women told you some pretty stories about them, 
in their picturesque Italian way. No, no you are no longer a 
child, you are free now from all restraint. We shall be married 
quietly at the registry, and I will take you away, and make you 
forget your pretty bondage.” 

“But that would not be a marriage,” exclaimed Gateainn 
starting up, “we must go to church—” 

He laid his hand on her arm. 

“That is all superstition, my darling. . You have been 
bound so long that you do not understand that you are free. 
Your chains have been unfastened, by me.” 

But she drew away from him. 

“ Don’t you believe in God?” she gasped in a: — new 
voice. 

“No,” he replied coolly. 

She put her hand to her heaving breast, coltveniing him 
silently with shining eyes. The sun had gone behind:a cloud, 
no breeze stirred the solemn cypresses, the olive trees were 
cold and still under the shadow which had crept over the 
earth. All nature seemed silently waiting for Caterina’s reply. 
God alone knew the struggle which bowed her spirit down in 
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those awful moments of desperate temptation. Then at length 
her breathing grew quieter, as her tense attitude relaxed and 
she spoke in a steady voice into the tones of which there had 
come a new strength: 

- “Then I cannot marry you.” 

‘Mark looked up in sheer astonishment at first, then his 
blue eyes flamed with anger, which quickly died to a cold 
proud gleam, and his voice was very bitter as he remarked 
evenly: 

“You love your God and your religion better than you 
love me?” 

“Yes,” she replied, and her eyes never flickered nor did 
her speech falter. 

He looked straight into her brave eyes, and just for a 
moment his own grew tender and yearning. But her face was 
resolute, and he could see no love light burning there. The 
haughty pride enveloped his countenance again, even as the 
shadows had crept over the vineyards. 

“Very well,” he said indifferently, and he rose up and 
walked away. 


Vil. 


Mark left Siena next day. “I want to travel, and I hate 
being alone, so do come with me, Tony,” was all he said to his 
friend, and he gave no reason for his sudden change of plans. 

Standish idly chose Assisi for their first halting place. 

“ At all events, it is not Tuscany,” he said to himself as he 
stood at his hotel window enjoying the view. 

Before him stretched the great plain bounded by the blue 
mountains which were just now shrouded in the mysterious 
evening mist. Across the olive groves, which sloped down the 
hillside, a soft wind swept, making their pensive green shim- 
mer, even as our home breezes play with a field of barley. But 
before his eyes there rose the image of a sweet childish face, with 
trusting brown eyes, and tremulous mouth. Standish felt very 
hard, however. There was a latent trait in his character which 
amounted nearly to cruelty. He almost desired evil to the 
girl who had set his wishes aside. And for what? Mark felt 
exceedingly bitter against the God for whom Caterina had 
given up so much. 

“He lounged about moodily for some days, wandering up 
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and down the tumble-down alleys of the town, scarcely glanc- 
ing at their picturesqueness. His artist eye was sleeping, his 
brushes were idle. He scowled at those he met, the peasant 
children shrank from his frown. Yet Mark had never fright- 
ened children before. Passing travelers in the hotel shrugged 
their shoulders. He was an artist and therefore a boor, they 
said, better leave him alone. So Tony got all the attentions 
and the ‘smiles. 

Tony Bland, a dilettante in art himself, could be very 
amiable when he pleased. Just now, he left Mark to himself 
and went his own way, for he could see that his friend was 
suffering, though he knew nothing of the cause. He bore with 
Mark’s impatience with a wonderful sweetness, until Standish 
grew ashamed of himself. 

One day the two men strolled into the great church of 
San Francesco, where so many treasures adorn the walls. Tony 
hoped the artist in his friend would reawaken. But Mark 
scarcely glanced at the frescoes, he only had eyes for the kneel- 
ing figures before the altars. Then he turned away with an 
impatient exclamation. 

“ Come, let us go out,” he said. “This place sickens me. 
How can one look at frescoes in the midst of chattering women 
kneeling all over the church rattling their beads?” 

It was difficult for Mark to set up his easel in a strange 
scene with no gentle voice to talk to him as he worked. The 
past came back to him with a rush as he adjusted the stand. 
He remembered an obstinate screw which her fingers had 
always unfastened for him, and when he was seated he found 
he had provided himself with no water. She had always done 

-so for him; he had forgotten that he was alone. 

He had chosen a charming view of a few dilapidated 
houses seen through a vista of olive trees, where vines clus- 
tered over the steps and climbed up to the blistered window 
shutters. A restfulness stole over him as he worked. If only 
the old spell of art would charm him again, all would be well. 
He would forget. 

But he could not forget. As he sketched, he remembered 
how a pair of soft eyes had watched every line he drew. Some 
quaintly ignorant remarks she had made recurred to him, but 
they did not draw a smile to his lips now. The sun was smil- 
ing over the landscape, cruelly, he fancied, for it was too gay 
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and bright for his thoughts. He put up his easel and stool 
wearily, for there was no one to help him in the many little 
intricacies, and he had never before realized how clumsily his 
paintbox fitted. However, next day he continued his sketch, 
and persevered doggedly until it was finished. 

When he returned to the hotel that day, he found Tony 
over a solitary cigar. It suddenly struck him that his friend 
looked lonely, and that the eyes he raised from the paper he 
was not reading were wistful. 

“Old fellow,” exclaimed Standish, with compunction, 
“I’ve been an. awful beast leaving you so much to yourself. 
Have your friends gone?” 

Tony smiled. “ All of them,” he replied. “‘ Went off by the 
early train to Perugia. There are only some second-hand Ger- 
man fraus and a lot of impossible Americans left.” 

“Poor Bland! have you been reduced to conversing with 
them?” 

“Tried it with the fraus; but my German and theirs did 
not agree.” Tony laughed, and after a moment Standish 
joined in. It seemed long since he had laughed, and it did him 
good. 

“T’ve made a little sketch,” he said uncovering his block. 
“ What do you think of it?” 

He had a wonderful reliance on the younger man’s judg- 
ments, for Tony was never known to err in his art criticisms. 

“You couldn’t have chosen a more picturesque group of 
cottages,” Bland remarked, “and your olive trees are ex- 
quisite. But my dear fellow, what’s going in the foreground? 
Surely you are not going to leave that great space empty?” 

“ What should go there?” Mark questioned half irritably. 
“It is as I saw it.” 

“ Too much foreground. Your old fault. How often have I 
not told youso? Stick in a peasant or something. That road is 
simple screaming for someone to stand in its dusty expanse.” 

Mark took the picture to his own room, and gazed at it 
earnestly. Tony was right, the foregrbund was overpower- 


“I am going to look for a pretty model,” he announced 
next morning, and though the very idea of anyone taking 
Caterina’s place sent a little stab through his heart, he smiled 
and. begged his friend ‘to accompany him. 
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Bland yawned. “It’s so awfully warm,” he said, “ don’t 


let’s go far.” 

They strolled out through one of the town gates, the sun 
beating down pitilessly upon them; and Tony leading the way 
into an olive grove, soon sank down under one of the silver 
trees. 

“Don’t let’s go any further,” he implored. “We'll sit 
here and wait for pretty girls, or you can sketch that heavenly 
glimpse of the plain through the trees.” 

Mark made his preparations, and looked round. The sky 
was of that deep blue which Fra Angelico has coaxed into his 
pictures, and soft white clouds floated idly about. Far below, 
over the brown tiled roof of a tiny shrine, the vast plain 
stretched in all its summer luxuriance, dotted about with small 
white homesteads and marked by an occasional dark line of 
cypresses.' Mark sighed. It was all very beautiful, and he was 
an artist, yet he felt he could not paint today. Tony, lying his 
full length on the long grass, his cap tilted over one eye, kept a 
lookout for pretty girls. 

Two small boys were playing in the podere, jumping and 
skipping with their lithe, graceful bodies, regardless of the 
burning sun beating upon their closely cropped heads. An ox- 
cart rumbled by, its driver invisibly asleep amongst the sacks 
it contained. Another small boy joined his companions, and a 
party of young women went laughing and chatting up the lane. 
Tony lazily stirred his friend with his foot. 

“One of those girls ought to do you,” he murmured. 

Mark awoke from his reverie, and glanced at the group. 

“Tl try,” he said without much enthusiasm. 

The girl he chose was so unlike Sienese Caterina he felt it 
would be easy to paint such a contrast. She laughed at his 
request, but assented willingly enough, and the others stood 
round to watch. 

But when Mark commenced his sketch, another face arose 
between him and this peasant girl. He painted the yellow 
hair before him, dark—the blue handkerchief red—and the 
features that appeared upon the paper were Caterina’s. The 
painter uttered an impatient exclamation. ‘He was scarcely 
aware that it was Caterina’s face that his brushes were paint- 
ing, he only knew that he was failing to depict what was before 
him. He dismissed the girl with some money. She took it with 
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pretty thanks; but he remembered how Caterina had refused 
to be paid for the beauty which the good God had given her. 
Then he stirred the prostrate Tony and showed him what 
he had done. 

“Why!” Bland exclaimed in surprise, “ that’s not the girl 
who was standing for you just now. I know that face, that’s—” 
He stopped suddenly, for Mark, muttering angrily, was pack- 
ing his box fiercely. But presently the painter said quietly: 

“T don’t think I'll paint any more at present. I don’t seem 
to be able to—” 

“Well a holiday’s a good thing,” rejoined Tony cheer- 
fully, “I could lie in these olive groves for hours, and feel 
that I’d done a jolly good day’s work in such weather as this!” 

Standish spent a long time at his window before going to 
bed that night. His sketch lay in pieces on the floor, his paint- 
box reposed in the depths of his portmanteau. The balmy 
air rushed through his open window, the moon sailed through 
some fleecy clouds, illuminating stern Monte Subasio with her 
fitful light, and glimmering over the sleeping town on the hill- 
side. Only a nightingale lifted his voice from time to time in 
the garden below. And though peace reigned over all, and 
nature hushed her tired children to rest, no peace reigned in 
the soul of the painter. His eyes gazed at the dreaming plain 
but saw, not its shrouded beauties, only the face of a Sienese 
girl. + 
Next day the little town was en féte. The Assisian 
maidens donned their fairest attire, and peasants flocked into 
the city in their noisy mulecarts, rousing the sleeping streets to 
reécho their songs and laughter. 

“We are lucky to be here today,” Tony observed at break- 
fast. “It will interest you to see Assisi in this new aspect. To- 
day it is a very different place to what we have become 
acquainted with so far—a sleeping city, sunk in dreams of the 
past.” 

“What is on today?” inquired Mark indifferently. “The 
King’s birthday, I suppose, judging from the flags one sees 
everywhere.” 

“Oh, no. Today is a festa. Don’t you hear the church 
bells ringing? They are keeping some feast or other of the 
Virgin.” BR 
“Such superstition,” growled Standish. . 
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“Well its very poetical,” returned his friend, “ and these 
good people believe it all.” 

“Do they?” 

“Why of course they do. I was thinking of looking into 
that church below us into which such streams of peasants are 
flowing. Come with me?” 

Mark assented, because he could think of nothing better to 
do. When they passed through the heavy leathern curtain, into 
the dark interior of the church, he paused at the entrance with 
no feeling of pleasure. Many wax candles on the high altar 
illuminated the twilight of the nave and aisles, and lit up the 
kneeling worshippers. Sometimes a child’s pattering feet 
broke the stillness, or a couple of women exchanged remarks 
upon the beauty of the altar lights. 

A woman knelt close by the young men, praying in an 
earnest whisper. As the beads slipped through her fingers and 
Ave Marias fell from her lips, she stopped occasionally to ad- 
dress the good God and His holy Mother in simple language of 
her own, begging that her litter of little pigs might all grow 
into fine sows, that little Maria might not soil or tear her 
holiday frock, that Beppa might find a good husband. 

“Don’t they believe?” Tony could not help whispering 
to his friend. “See how they pray.” 

“Let us come out,” returned Standish. “The atmosphere 
is something awful. The Catholic church suffocates me,” he 
added, as they stood for a moment blinking their eyes in the 
fierce sunshine without. “I hate the sight of such simple peo- 
ple acting in such a farce.” 

“Yet it is no farce to them. They have their God, whereas 
we, poor creatures, have no one. We ought to envy them.” 

“Envy them!” echoed Mark in contempt. “As readily 
envy a child’s ignorant trust in the future.” 

“Have you ever regretted your childish trustfulness? ” 
asked Tony, as they moved across the grassy piazza under the 
spreading mulberry trees. 

** But now I see it was all a dream,” Mark murmured slowly 
after a moment’s silent. “There is no foundation for trust 
in the future. Hope only brings disappointment. It is better not 
to anticipate what will never happen. A child thinks that all 
must some right in the end. We know better.” 

“ Yet they say anticipation is the keenest pleasure,” argued 
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Tony. “I anticipate hugely, myself. I can dream of all sorts 
of jolly things happening in the future, and if they never come 
off—what then? I have had my dream.” ; 

“T too, have had mine,” Mark rejoined drearily. “Let us 
leave Assisi,” he added suddenly. “Let us go to some place 
where life does not centre merely round the church. Everyone 
here is in a state of coma, until a church festival occurs. Noth- 
ing outside in the big world matters to them so long as they can 
have their feasts and fasts in honor of this mysterious and in- 
visible Virgin and her Son. Let us leave the place.” 

Bland shrugged his shoulders. “ By all means,” he agreed, 
“Jet us travel about, and then we can go to Florence, and if 
that is too hot, we can stay up at Fiesole.” 


VII. 


After a summer of idle wandering in Italy, Standish set to 
work once more in his old London studio, and through the short 
winter days he painted busily. 

Friends admired his work and praised his industry. They 
said he was altogether a different man since his Italian tour, 
and encouraged him to plunge into gayety and enjoyment. 
And if he was peevish and morose at times when he was not 
in his highest, most reckless spirits, what was that to them? 
He was an artist, so he must be allowed to have his moods, 
and be made much of. These artists were so amusing. 

It is quite certain that during these months, Mark was not 
unhappy. It was only rarely that the adulation of his friends 
jarred, and that he tired of their gay company. In his new 
’ life, he had rather lost sight of Tony Bland, who was at this 
time devoting himself to his father, an old gentleman in poor 
health. The neighborhood of the Bland’s home was as dreary 
as could be, no houses within miles. Tony was the only son of 
his lonely father. Yet it never occurred to him that he was 
sacrificing himself in doing his duty to a sickly and exacting 
old man, by devoting months of monotonous days at his beck 
and call. It was all in the day’s work, thought Tony. 

Although Bland had not seen Mark for many months, the 
_ paper brought him frequent news of his friends. The artist’s 
name figured in the big receptions, small personal paragraphs 
appeared about him, little witticisms he had given utterance to 
were carefully retailed by the press. Even the few county 
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neighbors who called at the Bland’s house, were full of the new 
star which had arisen. Some deplored his rather reckless life, 
most people laughed at him as the London star-gazers did. 
So time went by, and the winter days lengthened gradually 
and the sun opened his eyes earlier each morning to awake 
the sleeping world with his light. 

Mark painted rapidly, finishing picture after picture and 
selling them as quickly to one of the hungry crowd who were 
so anxious to possess a work by the new fashionable artist. 

Tony was shown one of his friend’s productions at a house 
in his neighborhood. His first impression as he looked upon it 
was one of keenest disappointment. But he looked closer. It 
was painted carelessly and the faces wore insipid expressions 
of complacency or cunning. Yet there was something vaguely 
familiar in their looks. Tony gazed in silence for some min- 
utes and before he had finished his scrutiny, he could trace his 
friend’s hand, and through the careless execution, the chum 
of old days seemed to call to him. Something else was there be- 
sides what caught the eye—the soul of the painter which he 
could not conceal—the soul of a suffering man. 

Bland turned away, making the commonplace remarks 
that were expected of him. But the picture haunted him for 
many a day. 

“You are such a wonderful painter,” gushed one of the 
many ladies who surrounded Mark’s easel one spring afternoon, 
“I wonder if there is anything you could not paint.” She 
gazed, as she spoke, at the picture before her—a wonderful 
stretch of the tractless steppes of Russia. 

“TI cannot believe that you could paint that without hav- 
ing been to the country,” said another admiringly. 

“ Wonderful, wonderful,” was murmured round the room. 

“TI don’t think anyone present has been there,” replied the 
artist, “therefore no one can detect the many glaring faults 
I must have made.” 

“But do tell us how you did it,” cried a fervent admirer 
clasping her hands, and. turning languishing eyes to the 
painter. The plumes in her enormous hat ruffled his hair, as 
she laid one small hand upon his sleeve. 

“I don’t know how many descriptive books upon that 
country I read before painting that picture,” replied Mark 
genially. 
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“ Oh, it is so very lovely! ” the lady said ecstatically. “ Such 
tone and such body color! I can quite fancy now what Russia 
must look like. Dear me! how I should love to go there.” 

“What a wonderful thing it must be to paint!” sighed 
another. ‘“ What a very busy life you must lead! Fancy read- 
ing all these huge books!” she added, laying her hand on a 
large vellum bound volume which lay on top of a series. 

“ Oh, I don’t read those,” Mark returned with a smile. “I 
bought those for their beautiful illuminations. They’re only the 
Bible.” 

“I wonder if there is a subject upon which you could not — 
paint,” continued the lady with the big hat, turning round ab- 
ruptly and nearly sweeping a delicate piece of china from off a 
shelf with her heavy plume. “I think I have seen a specimen of 
every country, every type of humanity from your hand. What 
is there left?” 

Mark smiled with much satisfaction. “I do pride myself 
upon being an all-round sort of artist,” he said with compla- 
cent modesty. 

“Yet there is one subject we have never seen treated by 
you,” remarked a facetious young gentleman in the back- 
ground. 

“What can it be?” chorused a dozen soft voices. The 
young man laughed. “ We have never seen a religious subject 
painted by our good friend,” he said with a sly look at Mark. 

A little silence fell upon the party. Religion was not 
discussed amongst them, it was not considered quite good form 
to mention such a thing. Mark threw his head back. 

“I don’t think it’s beyond my power to paint «i.gins and 
children,” he returned rather scornfully. 

“Why, he has painted some lovely children!” cried one 
lady warmly. “Look at the portrait he made of my little son! 
Why Dicky looks quite a cherub!” There was another short 
silence, for everyone felt that the mother of the cherubic son 
had spoken beside the mark. 

“Yes, but that is not quite the same,” continued young 
White presently. “Standish says he can touch any subject. 
Well I say he can’t paint a holy picture. I hold that a man re- 
quires to have religion before he can paint one.” 

“Utter nonsense, my dear White,” put in an elderly man 
with eyeglasses, “one needn’t be a fool to paint a fool.” 
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“ And of course Mr. Standish could paint a religious pic- 
ture if he wished,” cried the lady with the hat. “Doubtless 
he has abstained hitherto from motives of delicacy, but now—” 
She glanced inquiringly at the artist. 

“Well paint one,” said White. “Paint a Madonna and 
Child and we’ll see if you can make them divine. I don’t think 
any of us could judge,” he added with a grin, “but Ill get 
hold of a devout Roman Catholic artist I know to give the 
verdict, and I bet anyone £50 that he won’t be satisfied with 
the result.” 

* Done with you! ” cried the elderly man. 

“T only wish ladies could bet,” whispered a female ad- 
mirer aside to her companion. Mark had frowned angrily at 
first, but he was surrounded by a circle of flattering women, 
and he forced a smile to his-lips. “I shall quite long to see the 
picture for I know it will be a masterpiece.” 

“You are so clever, dear Mr. Standish, in catching ex- 
pressions,” and: “ You will have to present it to some Roman 
Catholic convent or church,” they exclaimed around him. 

“Well?” asked White, as the comments subsided. 

Mark flung back his head again. “Of.course I'll do it,” 
he said, “ and when it’s finished I'll invite you all to see it. And 
now will you come to tea?” 

“ When will you have it finished? ” inquired White, as he 
was taking his leave. 

“Oh, any time,” Mark responded indifferently. “I'll dash 
it off one of these days. I’ll let you know when it’s finished.” 
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SISTER TERESA. 
























(In Memoriam.) 


BY MARTHA ELVIRA PETTUS. 


WHEN, in her arms she took the little child 
(The angels might have envied her her part) 
Doubt not, the Gentle Shepherd near her smiled! 
Doubt not the babe was dear to His great heart. 


- Forsaken by your mother? Ah, poor waif! 
But who is this, bends down with tender grace? 
Well may you smile—stretch forth your little hands, 
Seeing the light in our sweet Sister’s face! 





The first child in that cradle laid, she held; 
And to Teresa, faith was given, to see 
1 The children throngs: and hear the Voice that said: 
_ “Suffer the little ones to come to Me.” 


And, like her Lord, she took them in her arms, 
Yes, every baby, robbed of mother-care: 
Sister Teresa nursed them—loved them all, 
Taught them sweet ministries—and taught them prayer. 





Sister Teresa! in the Blessed Home 
Now, with the angels, you His glory sing: 

Some day you'll answer, when He calls your name, 
“The children Thou didst give me, Lord, I bring.” 


O happy mothers, clasp your children close, 
While your dear arms their shelter still may be; 
Your joy—Teresa’s guerdon sweet—His words, 
“* Love shown a little child is shown to Me.” 
* Sister Teresa Vincent received the first child left in the cradle at the Foundling 


Asylum, New York City, and afterwards cared for sixty-six thousand four hundred 
and thirty children there. She passed from earth May 23, 1917. 









THOMAS DONGAN. 
First CATHOLIC GOVERNOR OF NEw York. 


BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


entered the harbor of New York after six or eight 
painful weeks of the salt pork, rank butter, fetid 
water and lively upheavals of the regular sailing 
: 4 ©6packets, was refreshed by the view of a peaceful 
sylvan retreat. The town with its Dutch windmills and brick 
houses, gabled and steep-roofed, ended a little above Wall 
Street; the soft green hills of Manhattan rising unbroken be- 
hind. Broad Street was still a canal, under whose arched 
bridges the Indians’ canoes glided, laden with sweet smelling 
baskets and country produce, while a short walk outside the 
city the pellucid waters of the Kalch pond sparkled fresh and 
clear. But of this natural reservoir, our ancestors, far less de- 
pendent on their baths than the Romans, made no effort to avail 
themselves. Their water supply was derived from six town 
wells, all brackish, and “ tea water” was vended as a luxury. 

In those days when one thousand pounds constituted a rich 
man, Frederic Phillipse, adjudged the foremost financier, meas- 
ured his capital by the hogsheads of wampum stored in his 
céllar; and this primeval currency circulated in the Province 
until the Revolution. So primitive, indeed, were the customs 
of the metropolis that Major Andros, Seigneur of Saumaurez, 
an intimate of royalty and Governor of the Province, disdained 
not to be the proprietor of a little shop where a ha’pennyworth 
of pins might be purchased. 

Besides New York, with its two hundred houses, Beverwyck 
(Albany), and Kingston, called the Esopus, were the only towns 
of any size, and between them and beyond stretched the wilder- 
ness, mysterious and savage. 

As the Dutch, from whom James, Duke of York, had pirati- 
cally wrested the Province eighteen years before, had exploited 
the fur trade to the point of diminishing returns, and as it be- 
came increasingly difficult to wring from the New York mer- 
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chants the custom duties, the Duke, in 1681, began to regret his 
acquisitiveness. His real estate venture faced a deficit and, it 
is said, he was on the point of selling the Province when 
William Penn suggested the panacea of a charter. While York 
availed himself of this advice, he remained true to his family’s 
canny reliance on a bargain. New York procured for herself 
popular government only by assuring the Duke that his rev- 
enues would be paid, But despite James’ later reputation, we 
must acknowledge that, although he had ruled the Province as 
an autocrat, tolerance had always been the keynote of his rule. 
This was a blessed contrast to the fanaticism of New England, 
where Mrs. Dyer had been hanged, in 1659, on Boston Com- 
mon, notwithstanding her virtue and her sex, for the sole crime 
of being a Quaker. 

The man whom the Duke now empowered to convene New 
York’s first Assembly was the newly-appointed Governor of the 
Province, Thomas Dongan. Son of an Irish baronet and 
nephew of the Earl of Tyrconnel, Dongan came of a stock 
whose loyalty to the Stuarts had been. unflinching, and, what 
was stranger, not unrewarded. His brother, appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Kildare and Governor of Munster, was later 
created Earl of Limerick. Dongan had been forced to fly 
to France during the Commonwealth, when he was only a boy. 
He entered the French army, and he and York, but one year his 
senior, saw service together under the great Turenne. But, in 
1678, the young Irishman was forced to resign his coloneley by 
an edict of Charles II. summoning all Englishmen to leave the 
French service within two days. This scant interval gave him 
no time to collect from Louis XIV, his heavy arrears of pay—a 
debt to a humble servant which the great King wholly repu- 
diated. As a consolation prize, however, Charles II. appointed 
him Lieutenant-Governor of Tangier, a Portuguese plum that 
had formed part of.the Queen’s dowry.. 

It was at the close of September, 1682, in the crisp glory of 
the American autumn that Dongan arrived at Manhattan. 
Maples were beginning to flaunt their crimsons in the woods 
and the peach trees, that made the island a spot of such fra- 
grant beauty in the spring, still bore their yellow fruit which 
the farmers, sated with such blessings, were wont to throw to 
the pigs. These forerunners of Waring’s “ White Wings ” were 
the licensed municipal street-cleaners, But while performing 
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this necessary function, they proved such a menace to the 
earthworks of the fort, to say nothing of the citizen’s gar- 
dens, that one of the nine bills passed by the first Assembly 
was directed against their unlawful depredations. 

‘The eighteen members of this first popular Assembly 
convened by Dongan came from as far away as Pemaquid, 
Maine, and Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard, which were all 
included in the Duke of York’s grant. To their honor be it 
said that in the Charter of Rights and Privileges which they 
sent to the King, the theory of no taxation without represen- 
tation is first definitely formulated. However the opening 
phrase of this Charter—‘ The People met in General Assem- 
bly ”—had so flagrantly democratic a ring that James as King 
forswore his word as Duke-and vetoed it. But its principles 
were observed so long as Dongan was Governor, and after 
1697 when William III.’s veto of a new Bill of Rights left the 
King’s instructions to the Governors as New York’s only con- 
stitution, the right of habeas corpus, trial by jury and the 
four courts of justice, instituted by Dongan, were continued 
as well as the great principle of religious liberty embodied in 
the Charter. “That no person or persons professing faith in 
God by Jesus Christ shall at any time be in any ways molested, 
or punished or disquieted or called in question for any differ- 
ence of opinion on matter of religious concernment who do not 
actually disturb the peace of the Province.” 

Dongan also tried to secure for the Province freedom from 
martial law and the billeting of troops; his sagacity in the lat- 
ter matter proving itself later on. For the constant and bitter 
bickering that ensued between the royal governors and the 
Assembly over the hated Mutiny Act—which provided billets 
for the King’s troops—did much to precipitate the Revolution. 
It should be noted that the check placed on the Governor by 
his Council and the confinement of the suffrage to freeholders 
by Dongan’s Assembly, were both followed by Jay, in 1777, 
when drafting a constitution for the State of New York. 

Dongan divided New York into twelve counties, ten of 
which still exist: New York, Richmond, Kings, Queens, Suffolk, 
Westchester, Ulster, Albany, Orange and Dutchess; the latter 
named in honor of Mary of Modena. 

Dongan also succeeded in preserving intact for the 
Province the Susquehanna and Hudson valleys despite the in- 
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creasing encroachments of the Quakers and of Connecticut. 
Though restrained by the Duke’s parsimony from establish- 
ing a mint, he restored the Boston post and was the first to 
conceive the idea of an intercolonial postal system. He per- 
ceived the value to the Province of Van Rensselaer’s prosper- 
ous settlement at the head of the Hudson and having persuaded 
the Patroon to sell out his feudal rights over Beverwyck, he 
chartered and incorporated the city of Albany. To Dongan 
the city of New York also owes her first Charter, although the 
city was sixty-one years old at the time. Dongan secured to the 
city all the privileges, property and public works she had en- 
joyed under the “Nether Dutch Nation,” and gave the little 
municipality title to all vacant and waste land on Manhattan 
down to low watermark. The only property reserved for 
James was the fort, the Governor’s garden and King’s farm— 
now the estate of Trinity Church—with which Dongan wanted 
to endow a Jesuit college. The city was divided into wards 
and the election of aldermen was ordained to take place on the 
feast of St. Michael the Archangel. But the Mayor was ap- 
pointed by the Governor, a custom which continued until 1834. 
Besides surveying and laying out Wall Street along the site of 
the old Dutch palisade, Dongan gave New York her new seal, 
whose beaver, windmills and flour barrels commemorated her 
chief sources of wealth, i. ¢., the fur trade and the flour bolt- 
ing monopoly just granted her by Andros. 

For all this Dongan deserves remembrance today, but even 
more so for his diplomacy which laid the foundation for the 
dominance of the English race on the continent—a dominance 
which Chatham and Wolfe were later to confirm. 

The security of the present is always a poor microscope 
for the perils of the past, and few now appreciate on how deli- 
cate a balance French or English predominance in North 
America once hung. At a crucial moment in the struggle Don- 
gan. arrived in New York, whose importance geographically 
cannot be minimized. In New York occur the two great breaks 
in. the Appalachian Chain. The valley of the Mohawk, and 
more especially the Hudson, must always play an important 
part in. any, military scheme of invasion of the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

... Washington, writing to Trumbull on May 16, 1777, spoke of 
the “important and fatal consequences”, that, would follow 
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should the enemy gain possession of the passes of the High- 
lands and, after mature deliberation, Arnold, with his military 
prescience, chose West Point for the object of his treachery. 
The majestic line of the Hudson severs New England from her 
sister States as with a knife, and had André not been captured it 
is probable that the infant Republic would have found herself 
cut in twain. Though New England bore the brunt of the 
horrors of the century of struggle between the French and 
English, the organized warfare of the period took place chiefly 
along the waterways_.of New York, which thus became the 
colonial gatekeeper. Across the Great Carry from the Hudson 
to Lake George and thence up through the beauties of Lake 
Champlain and the Richelieu River to the mighty St. Law- 
rence, ran the shortest route to Montreal and Quebec; while 
along the Mohawk River wound the Iroquois Trail, now 
marked by great iron rails, but once a narrow path, beaten 
hard by the feet of myriad primeval runners whence, by the 
Oneida Portage Path and the gloomy headwaters of Lake 
Oneida, lay the most direct passage, down the swift Onondaga, 
to Lake Ontario and the great Northwest. 

The gateway of the Mohawk as well as all western and 
northern New York, however, was controlled by the Indian 
Confederacy of the Five Nations, known to the French as the 
Iroquois. They had brought all the neighboring tribes into 
subjection; and as kings of the wilderness the Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas roamed the forests 
from the St. Lawrence to the Carolinas. An old man in New 
England once told Colden, the historian, that the appearance of 
but one Mohawk‘ warrior was enough to send all the native 
savages scurrying, like frightened rabbits, to the white men. In 
any encounter in the open, the Iroquois were the only Indians 
who could be relied upon to fight side by side with their white 
allies. Living by clans in long wooden houses in stockaded 
villages, which enclosed well cultivated gardens and orchards, 
the Five Nations possessed a political organization so far in 
advance of the other American aborigines that the industrious 
post-revolutionary traveler, Dwight, hazards a belief ‘that, with 
equal advantages, they might have developed a culture not far 
behind the Romans! We must add, however, that the Romans 
had left cannibalism far behind when they first appear in sar 
tory, which the Iroquois unfortunately had not. 
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A hillside on the shore of Lake Onondaga was the seat of 
the Great Council of the Five Tribes, and there the council 
fire, burning bright through the winter or smoking lazily un- 
der, the summer sun, was kept jealously alight. Its flames 
were;.the symbol of the Confederacy’s power. When this 
was broken, in 1778, the sacred fire smouldered out, never to be 
rekindled. 

The physical development of the. Mohawks. particularly 
impressed the English. Dunlap writes that when Benjamin 
West first saw the Apollo Belvidere, he exclaimed: “A 
Mohawk!” Even the erratic Charles Lee, the General, who pre- 
ferred dogs to men, lost some of his misanthropy during a visit 
to the Mohawks in 1754. In a letter to his sister he declares: 






The Mohawks are a much better sort than is commonly 
represented. They are hospitable, friendly and civil to an 
immense degree. In good breeding they infinitely surpass 
the French or any other people I ever saw, if you will admit 
good breeding to consist in a constant desire to do anything 
that will please. ... I assure you if you were to see a young 
warrior dressed out and armed you would never allow there 
was such a thing as gentility among our fine gentlemen at 
St. James. You may think I am joking but I give you my 
word and honor I am serious, .. . They have an ease and 
gracefulness in walk and air that is not to be met elsewhere. 


_The first encounter between the French and. the Iroquois 
had occurred in the same year that Hudson sailed by Man- 
hattan, when Champlain defeated the Mohawks near the lake 
that now bears his name. This victory proved the ultimate 
defeat of the French, for the proud Confederacy never, for- 
gave them, and the alliance of the Iroquois with the English 
gave the latter a decisive etranigge rien advantage which 
pager on was the first to grasp. 

. Qn his arrival in the Province, the Irish Guuee had been 
quick to realize that the most valuable heritage his master had 
acquired from the Dutch was their friendship with the Five 
Nations. Only once in the early days had the Dutch attempted 
to interfere with them. The fate of Commander Krieckebeeck 
of. Fort Orange, who then fell beneath their arrows, and was 
served together with the most succulent of his men as piéce de 
résistance at the victor’s feast, proved a lesson which the pru- 
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dent Dutch never forgot. It remained for the Patroon’s Com- 
missary, Arendt Van Corlaer, the founder of Schenectady and 
heroic rescuer of Father Jogues, to make the first treaty with 
the Confederacy. So dearly was the memory of this Dutch- 
man prized by his Indian friends that from then on “ Corlaer” 
was the Indian’s name for the Governor of New York. 
Schenectady and Lake Champlain were also often called by 
his name, for it was in the latter that he met his death when on 
his way to Quebec to be rewarded for his many kindnesses to 
French prisoners. 

“The Five Nations,” wrote Dongan to York, “ are the most 
warlike people in America, and a bulwark between us and 
the French. New England had been ruined in her last Indian 
Wars (King Philip’s) had not Sir Edmond Andros sent some 
of these Nations to her assistance. I suffer no Christians to 
converse with them anywhere but at Albany and that not with- 
out a license.” Under strict instructions to give no cause of 
offence to the French, Dongan bided his time and was soon 
rewarded for his patience. 

The French colonization of Canada was anything but in- 
tensive. The average French peasant family did not want to 
emigrate and Louis XIV. kept out the Huguenots who would 
in all probability have supplied the Province with industrial 
communities that were the rock bottom of the English colonies. 
Cleverer than Franée,:England, though she drove her dissen- 
ters from home, made full use of them abroad. On the other 
hand, Canada’s population was largely composed of the in- 
dependent trader, who had nothing at stake in the Province but 
his own pack of furs and who was more apt to choose himself 
an Indian mate than to import a wife from France. ' As the 
eastern fur trade diminished, Canada stretched out her arms 
towards the illimitable possibilities of the West, but the 
Iroquois, greedy for the skins which supplied them with the 
means to purchase the white man’s rum and guns, had already 
turned their eyes in the same direction and the western trade 
belonged only to him who had either conquered the Iroquois or 
had made them friends. 

The French Governor at this period was La Barre, a selfish 
and unscrupulous man, who was not alone anxious to keep 
the western furs from the Confederacy but from other French- 
men as well. Fearful lest the great La Salle would share in the 
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coveted riches, La Barre gave permission to the Senecas to 
attack La Salle’s canoes. This low treachery, however, proved 
a boomerang. For the Senecas, hastily availing themselves of 
the tempting invitation, made the not unnatural mistake of 
attacking La Barre’s own men, and the Governor, highly in- 
censed, wrote to Dongan that he meant to punish their 
stupidity. But nothing, however, could have been more stupid 
than this letter, for not only did it give Dongan’the desired 
opportunity to assert that the Five Nations dwelt on English 
soil and were under his authority but, by using the letter as 
a lever against the French, he was able to persuade the Con- 
federacy to commit themselves to the protection of the English 
Crown. ie 

On August 24, 1684, the little town of Albany teemed with 
excitement. Down the wide, grassy street (still its main thor- 
oughfare), lined with quaint Dutch cottages, nestling behind 
trim hedgerows and gardens, where Mynheer was wont to 
smoke his long pipe of an evening on the hospitable “stoep ” 
and where Mevrouw was pleased to flaunt her outstanding pet- 
ticoats and starched cap with bobbing earrings, stalked the 
proudest warriors of the Five Nations. Rich in paint and 
feathers and gaudy beads, they had traveled over countless 
miles of wilderness to meet “ Corlaer,” whose sloop had just 
anchored below the Fort. 

Accompanying “ Corlaer” was the great gentleman, Lord 
Howard of Effingham, Governor of Virginia, whose grandsire 
had sailed his fleet against the Armada and whose grandson, 
together with young Pitt, was to resign his commission in the 
British army rather than fight against the Americans. With 
impressive courtesy, the two Governors in rich array, with the 
drooping feathered hats and costly embroidered coats of the 
period, received the salutations of the aboriginal princes. In 
later days the native dignity of the Iroquois must have been at 
times undone by the incongruities of “the fashionable laced 
coats and hats, buckled shoes and other presents suitable (?) 
to their service,” which the Governors, lacking the money for 
more substantial gifts, were wont to lavish on them, but in Don- 
gan’s day it is probable that, except for an occasional blanket, 
the Five Nations were as little concerned as to the cut of their 
garments as was Adam in Eden. 

Lord Howard opened the ceremonies by casting a hatchet 
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into a hole, together with three sachems from the Oneidas, 
Onondagas and Senecas, and by his joining this trio in the gut- 
tural cacophony that constituted a song of peace. Having 
thus procured immunity for Virginia from further Indian 
raids, Dongan proceeded to warn the Confederacy of La Barre’s 
anger and sinister intentions. 

The wrath of the Iroquois was instantly inflamed. 
“ Onontio? calls us children,” they growled, “and then tries 
to knock us on the head.” They swore to “ Corlaer ” that they 
would let no more Frenchmen into their country, not even the 
Jesuits, who, they added, “ are good men and quiet,” and it took 
little persuasion to make them declare themselves subjects of 
the “ Great Sachem Charles that lives across the Great Lake.” 

“Two White Drest Dear Skins” were sent to the King 
that he might write and put thereon his “ Great Redd Seale.” 
With the belts of Wampum Peeg that were sent to Charles 
and York, a beaver was given to the Indian’s friend “ Corlaer.” 
Then after the interminable harangues and flights of rhetoric, 
without which no Indian council was complete, the pipes were 
smoked about the fire, the gifts which Dongan had brought 
were distributed and after the sachems had been regaled at a 
feast, the Governors gravely retired to their sloop for their fort- 
night’s sail down the river, and the Indians swung with their 
long dog trot into the forest’s dark trails, of which the Senecas 
had nearly three hundred miles to compass. 

Before he left Albany, however, Dongan took care to con- 
firm the victory he had won, and a Dutch messenger was dis- 
patched to nail the arms of the Duke of York upon all the 
Iroquois castles or villages as far as Onondaga. Speeding 
through the sunny open reaches and sombre woodlands of 
New York, Dongan’s courier first introduced the devices of 
heraldry to her wilderness; and these escutcheons, though 
seemingly so out of place, were symbolic of an alliance that 
was to preserve New York’s frontiers from the terrors of the 
raids and massacres New England suffered, and which endured 
until the Revolution sounded the death knell of English rule 
in the Colonies. 

La Barre, true to his threats, now set out for the Seneca 
country, but finding them fully prepared, thanks to his own and 


_ 1 Onontio—Indian name for Governor of Canada. 
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Dongan’s warning, he was forced to make an ignominious peace, 
and shortly after, Louis XIV., saying he feared the fatigues of 
office were too much for La Barre, sent relief in the person of 
a new Governor. This proved to be M. le Marquis de Denon- 
ville, who soon perceived the danger of Dongan’s winning 
over the Iroquois, and at once set out to counterbalance his 
influence. The Irishman and Frenchman were singularly well 
matched and their correspondence, preserved in New York’s 
Colonial Documents, is a model of diplomatic astuteness and 
politely tempered acrimony. Both Governors were Catholics; 
men of culture and breeding; and both were untiring servants 
for the cause of their respective royal masters. But here the 
Marquis had the advantage. For Dongan’s patron, the former 
Duke of York, now become James II., was no match for Louis, 
the craftiest king in Christendom. 

James, despite the laxity of his private life, was an idealist 
who was ready to sacrifice all worldly gains—and even his 
kingdom—to his principle. His rather obtuse sincerity left him 
at the mercy of Louis XIV., who knew how to bait his hook, and 
who tried to take the same advantage of James’ honest reli- 
gious zeal as he had of Charles’ dishonest cupidity. 

For Le Grand Monarque used his religion, as he used all 
else, to suit his own ends, and never allowed it for one instant 
to come before his politics. That Louis’ intrigue and his bar- 
barities should have represented the Catholic party in Europe 
at the period, can never be too deeply deplored. Though an 
ardent son of Rome himself, Dongan, the statesman, appre- 
ciated, as James could not, the menace to English domination 
of the French missionaries among the Iroquois. These devoted 
priests and martyrs were the prop of the French rule in Canada, 
and such was the success of their preaching and example, even 
among the warriors of the Five Nations, that a large number of 
the Confederacy were converted and returned with the mis- 
sionaries to Canada, where, known as the Caunawaughas or 
Praying Indians, they often accompanied the French on their 
raids and, sad to say, were the perpetrators of many outrages. 
No one else could equal the tact or influence of the French 
Jesuits with the savages, and so mortally afraid were the Eng- 
lish of them that, in 1700, a bill was passed in New York ordain- 
ing that a Catholic priest could enter the Province only on 
pain of death, under which ferocious act an Englishman was 
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hanged during the Negro Riots of 1741, although his priestly 
quality was more suspected than proved. 

In 1687, Dongan wrote to Denonville that he was expecting 
some English Jesuits, and could therefore dispense with the min- 
istrations of the French missionaries among the Five Nations. 
Furthermore that he particularly requested that M. de Lamber- 
ville, S.J., meanwhile, would only attend to the affairs of his 
office, and not attempt to lure away the Iroquois; concluding 
these amenities with a postscript: 


Sir, I take great pleasure in sending you some oranges, 
hearing that they are a rarity in your parts. 


To which letter Denonville replied bitterly that though 
New York had been a haven for the Jesuits under the piratical 
Dutch, it had devolved upon a Catholic Governor to be scan- 
dalized at their presence; adding curtly: 


Sir, I thank you for the oranges, it is a great pity that 
they were all rotten. 


Dongan kept his word and brought over to New York the 
first three Jesuits who ever officiated here. The epitaph of the 
Latin college he attempted to found is preserved in one of 
Leisler’s letters, who says: “ Dongan erected a Jesuit College 
for Latin. Mr. Grahame, Judge Palmer & Mr. Tudor contrib- 
uted their sons for some time but nobody imitating them the 
College vanished.” Which was a pity for, after Dongan’s abor- 
tive attempt, no boy could study Latin in New York for over 
forty years. 

Enraged at Dongan’s hardihood, Louis XIV. complained to 
his henchman, James, of the Irishman’s interference with his 
work of Christian propaganda. But fortunately Louis did not 
act upon Denonville’s suggestion of buying up New York, 
which with James’ domestic difficulties and his chronic lack 
of funds, might have proved too tempting an offer. The French 
King, however, touched the fruitful chord of James’ religious 
enthusiasm and persuaded the harassed Stuart to sign a treaty 
of neutrality by which their respective Governors were re- 
strained from all overt acts of hostility for a year. Under 
cover of this convenient sheet, Denonville and his King quickly 
established a fort on English soil at Niagara, a post Louis had 
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long coveted as it commanded all the fur trade of the West. Lur- 
ing the Senecas to a conference at Fort Frontenac—now King- 
ston—on Lake Ontario, Denonville treacherously captured one 
hundred and fifty women and children and fifty-one warriors. 
These latter unfortunates, after the sacrilegious farce of an en- 
forced baptism, Denonville shipped as galley slaves to France 
and then, following La Barre in the mistake of applying foree 
instead of diplomacy, the French Governor invaded the coun- 
try of the Senecas, defeated them in battle, destroyed their 
villages and tortured the few old men left behind. 

Just before the treaty of neutrality, Dongan had persuaded 
James to acknowledge publicly the Five Nations as English sub- 
jects. Assembled by the Governor at Albany, the Confederacy 
promised “ Corlaer” “to wage war with the French as long 
as they have a man left.” And Dongan knew that when an 
Indian swears vengeance, he is apt to keep his word. 

While maintaining a body of troops at Albany at his own 
expense, Dongan hammered so persistently at James that the 
King consented to insist that Louis release the Senecas, as 
Englishmen, from their chains, and that he surrender Niagara. 
The Iroquois, meanwhile, did not disappoint their ally. Their 
prowling war parties gave the French no respite. The garrison 
at Niagara, unable to venture out from their stockades for 
fear of the scalping knives that lurked behind each tree, were 
reduced by scurvy from one hundred and twenty to seven. 
Denonville and his people, completely exhausted by the strain 
of the unremitting warfare, were finally driven to consent to 
Dongan’s terms for peace. 

The French withdrew from Niagara, and the Seneca war- 
riors, with the scars of manacles upon their bronze skin, weak 
from the cruel and unaccustomed captivity, returned as free 
Britons. But not all the gifts and flattery with which Louis 
loaded them at the last moment, could remove from their wild 
hearts their bitterness towards the French. Their tribe, in- 
deed, had given the Christians a noble example, for instead 
of wreaking vengeance for Denonville’s treachery on the 
Jesuit, De Lamberville, who happened just then to be their 
guest, they spared his life, but sent him home, saying they knew 
all they wished of the white man’s religion. 

Dongan, however, was not to enjoy the victory he had 
gained without the loss of English blood. He had seriously an- 
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gered both Louis XIV. and William Penn by keeping them off 
his master’s demesne, and these powerful enemies now pro- 
cured his removal from office. James offered him a commis- 
sion as Major General in weak reward, but Dongan preferred 
to remain in America, where he owned a manor of two thou- 
sand five hundred acres on Staten Island, called Castletowne in 
memory of his Irish birthplace, and an estate of four hundred 
acres at Hempstead. But like most servants of the Stuarts, he 
had had to make such serious inroads on his private fortune 
to make up for the absence of public funds, that he found him- 
self financially much crippled, his manor being mortgaged for 
two thousand one hundred and seventy-two pounds to Robert 
Livingston. Dongan invested in a brigantine and contemplated 
becoming a merchant, but sailing as supercargo, the Colonel 
became so lugubriously ill that he hastily put back to port. He 
preferred, he said, “to die on a bedde,” and delightedly sold 
the vessel to his friends. 
r When Leisler’s Rebellion occurred in New York, on James’ 
deposition from the throne, Dongan was forced for a time to 
take refuge in neighboring Colonies and during this same up- 
heaval, his brother was attainted for treason in Ireland and the 
Earldom of Limerick was given by William III. to Godart de 
Ginkel, Earl of Athlone. This grant was, however, later re- 
versed, and when William Dongan, the deposed Earl, died at St. 
Germains, in 1698, the Colonel asked leave to resume the title 
and repurchase the estates. With unusual magnanimity, Wil- 
liam granted this request. 

Harris says in his Voyages:? “ Dongan’s remarkable serv- 
ices when James was blinded by his Catholicity and Louis XIV. 
was not, were recognized by William, who offered him a very 
considerable command in the Spanish service, but Dongan 
chose to follow the fortunes of the Stuarts.” William also 
made up for Dongan’s arrears of pay by allowing him two 
thousand five hundred pounds of tallies. 

The fruits of Dongan’s statesmanship were soon garnered 
in the Colonies. The very year after he was retired (1689) 
Frontenac was sent out by the French King with instructions 
to conquer the Province of New York, and to transport into 
exile every English speaking person. The only thing that hin- 
dered the indomitable old soldier from executing this ruthless 
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command, which would have made Acadia seem child’s play, 
was the condition of utter collapse in which Frontenac found — 
Canada, thanks to the mental and physical anguish caused by 
the Iroquois raids. In fairness to Dongan, however, it must be 
emphasized that until Denonville’s treachery, he never 
incited the Indians to make war on the French, and Father de 
Lamberville, S.J., has given his testimony that Dongan would 
only sell powder to the Mohawks on the condition that it would 
not be used against Christians. 

Though Frontenac at once perceived the folly of his prede- 
cessor in antagonizing the Confederacy and spent every effort 
on regaining their confidence, not all his magnetic influence 
could uproot the good seeds planted by the English Governor. 
The Five Nations were recognized as British subjects at the 
Treaty of Utrecht; New York’s borders were protected; and 
fur trading which, with piracy, laid the foundation for the 
future wealth of the Empire State, was preserved for New York 
long after it had ceased to be a factor of commerce elsewhere. 
Canada, on the other hand, with her population depleted by 
guerrilla warfare and her riches waning with the loss of the 
monopoly of the western trade, was to end her romantic and 
heroic career as a French Province on the Plains of Abraham. 

Dongan died in London, in 1715, and with him the title of 
Limerick became extinct. His American estates he left to three 
nephews, who were forced to sell much of the land to pay off 
their debt and who, in no wise, lived up to the standard set by 
their distinguished relative. 

Dongan, a loyal servant of Church and King, gave to each 
the just proportion of his labors. Had his master, James, ex- 
hibited the same tact and breadth of vision, the House of Stuart 
might still be on the throne. The Irish Governor, who little 
realized the important réle his countrymen were to play in 
the politics of New York, has left an example that all Catholic 
officials should be proud to follow. Painful as it was for him 
to have to interfere with the devoted labors of the French mis- 
sionaries, Dongan stepped straight along the narrow path of 
duty between Church and State, and his English Jesuits, had 
they been permitted to remain, would not have let the salvation 
of the Indians be neglected. In this connection, however, it is 
curious to note that no Englishman ever quite equaled the 
French in dealing with the savages, and that the British alliance 
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with the Five Nations was due to the work of two Dutchmen, 
Arendt Van Corlaer and Peter Schuyler, and to two Irishmen, 
Dongan and Sir William Johnson. 

It is Dongan’s honor to have been responsible for the first 
Mass that was solemnized in the city of New York by his chap- 
lain, the Rev. Thomas Harvey, S.J. But, though Catholics then 
were anything but popular here, the people at large realized 
that their interests were in unprejudiced hands. Even the 
Dutch dominie, Selyns, wrote home to his classis: “Lord 
Dongan informs us we will have liberty of conscience. His Ex- 
cellency is a man of information, politeness and affability. I 
had the pleasure to receive a call from him.” 
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JAMES MADISON’S NOTES OF DEBATES IN THE FEDERAL 
CONVENTION OF 1787 AND THEIR RELATION TO A MORE 
PERFECT SOCIETY OF NATIONS. By James Brown Scott. 
New York: Oxford University Press. $2.00. 

The Convention which framed the Constitution of the United 
States, says Mr. Scott, was “in fact as well as in form an inter- 
national conference.” The delegates were from “free, sovereign 
and independent States.” The document which they drew up 
is an international document. In its organization the convention 
pursued the methods which are followed in international con- 
ferences, for each State had one vote without regard to the num- 
ber of its delegates. The reservation to the people and to all the 
States of all powers not granted to the general Government was a 
reservation to each State as a separate, independent political 
entity. It was such a reservation as a society of nations would 
make for each nation. The Supreme Court treats the question of 
what are justiciable causes just as an international court should 
treat it. In a long line of cases it has decided what are judicial 
cases and what are political cases, and it would be perfectly com- 
petent for an international court to declare what international con- 
troversies are justiciable and what are not. The States allied 
themselves with each other under the Articles of Confederation, 
but when they formed the Constitution they surrendered to the 
Congress and the Supreme Court the right of settling controversies 
between themselves. The formation of a society of nations would 
not be a leap in the dark; the Philadelphia Convention of 1787 is 
the tried example which a society of nations can safely follow. 
All that the nations need to do is what the States agreed to do— 
namely, to submit their disputes to a court which they shall them- 
selves create. The problem which faced the States in 1787 faces 
the nations now: “ How can each of them divest itself of certain 
sovereign powers to be used for the common good of all, not in the 
interest of any one, without merging the nations in a union in 
which they shall become as provinces?” 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the answer is that it cannot be done 
and ought not to be attempted. Every nation should retain its 
sovereign powers; if it loses them it ceases to be a nation. Nation- 
alism and patriotism are synonymous terms; the loss of one would 
be followed by the loss of the other. They are the highest of the 
political virtues and should never be discouraged. — 
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There is no real resemblance between the American Conven- 
tion of 1787 and the projected or hoped-for international con- 
ference of a society of nations. There was as little difference in 
1787 between an American from Georgia and an American from 
New. Hampshire, as there was between an Englishman from 
Yorkshire and an Englishman from Surrey. All Americans spoke 
the same language, had the same form of government, had been 
held together by the same allegiance for nearly two centuries; 
had been held together by the same enemy for eight years 
of war. They were in a state of limbo after the Revolution, and 
nobody supposed their flimsy confederation would be permanent. 
Any one who thinks the convention which formed the more per- 
fect union was an international gathering can amuse his imagina- 
tion by picturing what such a gathering would be if we put for- 
eign delegates in the place of the delegates from the States—Eng- 
lishmen for the men from Massachusetts, Frenchmen for the 
Pennsylvanians, Ukrainians for the Jerseymen, Poles for the Caro- 
linians, Hungarians for the Virginians, Germans for the Georgians, 
for instance. Every rule, motion and report to be of any use in 
the convention would have to be put into six different languages. 
Debate would be impossible. The members could not talk to each 
other. Not only would their language be different, but their his- 
tory, their traditions, their aspirations, their natures would be 
different and antagonistic. Mr. Scott’s argument will not stand ex- 
amination. It is presumed that he means it to be a contribution 
to the defence of the League of Nations. In reality it furnishes an 
argument against it. 


RISE OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN REPUBLICS. By William 
Robertson, Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.00 net. 
This volume gives English readers an outline of the move- 

ment which culminated in the establishment of independent States 

in the Spanish Indies, as traced in the biographies of notable 
leaders like Augustin de Iturbide, José de San Martin, 

Simon de Bolivar, and Antonio José de Sucre. While not 

ignoring the campaigns and battles for freedom, the writer lays 

special stress upon the political ideals of the Spanish-American 

leaders, as set forth in their declarations of independence, im- 

portant constitutions, and speeches. The book deals entirely with 

the transitional epoch, 1808-1831, a time between the colonial 
period proper and the distinctly national period. The writer has 
based his work upon original sources as far as possible, and more- 
over spent a year in South America consulting a veritable legion 
of books, pamphlets and studies by South American writers of © 
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note. He acknowledges his debt:to three eminent writers, who 
have linked their names forever with the literary history of the 
revolution, José Maria Restrepo, of Columbia, Diego Barros Arana, 
of Chili and Bartolomé Mitre, of Argentina. 

The chief cause of the revolution was the detested oppressive 
fiscal system of Spain, and the tyranny of the Spanish officials she 
sent to govern the colonies. The example set by the United States 
in breaking away from England, strongly influenced our Southern 
neighbors, and the usurpation of Napoleon in the Iberian penin- 
sula precipitated the movements which developed into the final 
revolution. Unlike the United States, the South Americans re- 
ceived no aid, material or moral, through an alliance with a for- 
eign State, although men like Francisco de Miranda did their best 
to interest England and the United States. 

The book is well written, and remarkably free from the preju- 
dice which frequently spoils books dealing with South America 
and her history. Many of the author’s estimates of men may be 
questioned by readers who live in Buenos Aires or Caracas, Bogota 
or Santiago. But he has done his utmost to be fair. 


OUR FIRST TEN THOUSAND. By Sergeant Chester Jenks. Bos- 
ton: The Four Seas Co. $1.00 net. 

This is a little war book that merits reading, not because of 
its narration of action at the front, but rather because of its 
intimate pictures of life in Paris and at Chaumont, where Gen- 
eral Pershing’s Headquarters were situated. The author was 
Sergeant in the Quartermaster’s Department of the Army. He be- 
gins his recital with his departure from Hoboken and carries it 
up to the time he was disabled before the Americans went into 
battle. ‘There is no attempt at the heroic in the book. It deals 
with the hopes of the day, the experiences of travel and the fresh 
viewpoint of a young American who looks for the first time into 
the lives of people not his own. The book is written in a plain, 
simple style and is of value in that it supplements the more tragic 
tales of actual fighting and the technical recitals of the military 
experts. It is a fine little memento of the work done by those who 
labored valiantly to assist the fighters. 





CHIMNEY-POT PAPERS. By Charles S. Brooks. New Haven: 

Yale University Press. $2.00. 

The author of There’s Pippins and Cheese to Come and Jonr- 
neys to Bagdad, those deliciously quaint. essay-books, has now 
published a third collection entitled—no less, felicitously—Chim- 
ney-Pot Papers. Mr. Brooks is as charming as ever. With a 
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wealth of fancy, much quiet humor, and an unfailing whimsicality 
of phrase, he discourses upon such all-important topics as “ Chim- 
ney Pots,” “Leather Suspenders,” “Livelihoods,” “A Rainy 
Morning,” “ 1917,” “The Difference Between Wit and Humor.” 
There is no page without its special joy: a genial quip, a mellow 
memory of the leisured past, some little touch of acute and inti- 
mate observation. Of the essayists writing today there is none so 
clearly in the true Elian succession as Mr. Brooks. The wood-cuts, 
by Fritz Endell, add greatly to the reader’s joy in this fragrant and 
treasurable book. 


VOLLEYS FROM A NON-COMBATANT. By William Roscoe 
Thayer. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$2.00 net. 

Professor Thayer is very courageous in putting forward this 
volume. It contains reprints of fourteen essays and poems pub- 
lished during 1917 and 1918—a period of great transition in 
action. The articles were then timely and served a purpose. Re- 
published, they achieve little except to show the trend of thought 
of a single individual. The book shows no great inspirational 
value, no extraordinary merit of content or positive shaping of 
doctrine as to give it permanent value. For instance, Professor 
Thayer states in his essay delivered on January 7, 1917, that the 
United States was so lacking in the ability to enforce anything as 
to be a laughing stock. And this in the face of subsequent events 
which showed us with over two million men in France when the 
armistice was signed! 

It is easy to conclude that an essay which fervently pleads for 
a permanent Anglo-American union and is unsufferable because 
of its fawning upon the British, would contain a bitter and un- 
warranted attack upon the Irish. And Professor Thayer, like all 
his kind, does not disappoint. From a man who concludes his 
essay by saying that John Hay “did his utmost to promote the 
cause of Christ,” because his efforts as Secretary of State were 
spent in bringing England and the United States into closer union, 
it is natural to expect slander and libel upon the Irish. 

If Professor Thayer will preface his book by admitting that 
he is a British propagandist, we will evaluate it honestly and give 
him credit at least for its frankness of statement. But when he 
cloaks his real aim in the ringing words of American patriotism, 
it merely takes us a little longer to give him his real place, and 
proper credit for bigotry. 

In his essay on “ John Hay’s Policy” he says of the Irish: 
“That that rule had been harsh and unsympathetic, if not act- 
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ually cruel, no one can doubt; and oppressed Ireland would have 
had the same general sympathy which the Americans gave to Italy, 
Hungary, and the other downtrodden European countries, if the 
leaders of the Irish Cause here had been men of different char- 
acter. Displaying a remarkable talent for the lower sort of poli- 
tics, the Irish got control of our large cities, and, in spite of their 
temperamental passion for cracking each other’s heads, they kept 
together as a political body—partly because only by keeping to- 
gether could they capture and divide the rich spoils, partly by 
their Roman Catholic affiliations, and partly by the desire to help 
their friends at home.” 

Such remarks brand the author for what he is. Nothing 
more need be said as to the value of his writings. 


COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS. Two volumes. John Mase- 
field. New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00 net. 

Mr. Masefield has at length collected his poetical and dra- 
matic writings in two handsome volumes, and his publishers have 
issued them on this side the Atlantic at a price that is, on the 
whole, reasonable in these days of inflated charges. Mr. Masefield 
probably commands a larger audience than any other living poet. 
(One excludes, of course, such stentorian voices as Walt Mason 
and Ella Wheeler Wilcox.) In respect of popularity it is perhaps 
not wide of the mark to call him the Tennyson of our day. Like 
so many contemporary artists he has, without undue delay, 
progressed—if that be the word—from an individual to a social 
phase. - Beginning with Salt Water Ballads which contained such 
purely personal lyrics as Vision and Sea Fever, he has gone on to 
the realistic narrative of The Everlasting Mercy and The Widow 
in the Bye Street. This first collection of ballads betrayed the 
widely different influences of Kipling and Arthur Symons, but was 
almost worthy of the high praise Gilbert Chesterton gave it. Cer- 
tainly the poet had no difficulty in transferring to his pages the 
savor of the sea and of the lives of seafaring men; but there is noth- 
ing here of the Masefield who, in Max’s brilliant cartoon, leans 
over the roofs of houses in a mean street gazing mournfully at the 
lurid truculence of the dwellers upon their obscure thresholds. 
Only once amid the buoyant music of these ballads is there any 
hint of that note which the poet was to sound with such persistent 
iteration in the long poems of his later years. 

Of those long poems, The Daffodil Fields and The Dauber are 
unquestionably the best. Were it not for the magically perfect 
Ancient Mariner, The Dauber might fairly be described as the finest 
of all English poems of the sea. What Conrad has called “ the ever- 
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lasting sombre stress of a voyage round the Horn,” has never so 
superbly been evoked as in certain passages of this poem; the 
desolate bleakness of that ultimate waste of waters is con- 
veyed in a manner that is beyond praise. It is upon his sea poems 
that Mr. Masefield’s fame will surely rest. 

In The Everlasting Mercy, The Widow in the Bye Street and 
The Daffodil Fields while there is much to commend, there 
is much also to censure; the pleasure to be derived from 
them is never unalloyed. There are in these poems passages 
of very real and moving beauty: there are single lines and 
phrases that are simply unforgettable, but as a sound critic re- 
marked many years ago—“ a few good lines do not make a good 
poem,” and “passion, color, and originality cannot atone for 
serious imperfections in clearness, unity, or truth.” “There is 
too much rhyme for rhyme’s sake only, too much pedantic mor- 
alizing, a deal too much sheer melodramatic religiosity. The truth 
is that this poet, richly-dowered though he be, has never taken the 
pains to learn his art down to its roots, to become “ perfect master 
of his perfect tool.’ Pages might be excised from all the longer 
poems without injury, indeed with very considerable benefit, to 
the whole. It is only along the path of such beneficent ruthlessness 
that the artist may advance to greatness. The plays suffer from 
the same tendency of their writer to confuse violence and crudity 
with strength and power. Incomparably the best of them, how- 
ever, The Tragedy of Nan, is a sombre tragedy in which the 
author is unfalteringly realistic; but there is the stuff of splendid 
poetry in it, and readers of contemporary drama will find it dif- 
ficult to forget this play, as they have found it impossible to forget 
Riders to the Sea. 


THE YEARS BETWEEN. By Rudyard Kipling. Garden City, 

New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 

The devotees of Kipling may find in this new volume fresh 
proof of their author’s poetical powers, but dispassionate criti- 
cism ean discover here new proof of Mr. Kipling’s want of self 
criticism, reckless cacophonies, and jejune impatience of that 
large section of humanity which fails to agree with him on many 
points. The volume includes Ulster which “ knows the hells de- 
clared for such as serve not Rome,” and the now notorious Holy 
War in which Mr. Kipling shakes his fist in schoolboy rage at the 
Pope and other “ swithering neutrals.” Seriously, there is but 
meagre wheat amid all these tares. For most of the poems owe it 
to the magic (still extant) of Mr. Kipling’s name that they have 
ever seen the light. 
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Mr. Kipling makes frequent reference to the Deity to Whom 
he assigns some part in the conduct of the business of the universe, 
but it is always a part which He performs strictly upon the advice 
of Mr. Kipling. Again we have frequent evidence of that ob- 
scurity into which his unquestioned skill in implication has de- 
generated these many years. 

Like Walt Whitman, Mr. Kipling frequently gives us the 
rough material of poetry, which is, alas, as far from the real thing 
as a piece of quartz from the coin of the realm. The Female of the 
Species by which Mr. Kipling scored heavily with the proletariat 
eighteen years ago, is accorded a place in the midst of many poems 
evoked by the War. Among these latter one looks in vain to find 
a fellow to Flanders Fields, I Have a Rendezvous With Death, or 
Rupert Brooke’s Soldier. So much for the tares.. Almost at the 
end of the volume, in the collection of Epitaphs, one comes upon 
the wheat. In this group Mr. Kipling has tried his hand at those 
poetic forms of meaning all compact, in which Father Tabb and 
William Watson had unquestioned genius. . While Mr. Kipling 
rarely equals their perfect finish, he achieved in these brief pieces 
most of the authentic poetry in the volume. His success is due in 
no slight degree to the precision of thought and expression which 
restricted limits impose. An Only Son, The Coward, Pelicans in 
the Wilderness, make us regret that poetry such as this is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule in The Years Between. 






MILITARY SERVITUDE AND GRANDEUR. By Alfred De Vigny. 
Translation and Note by Frances Wilson Huard. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

Faguet in Dix-Neuviéme Siécle, p. 127 et seq., and Brunetiére in 
Dix-Neuviéme Siécle, p. 211 et seqg., have left critical appreciations 
of De Vigny, which it would be impertinent for a foreigner to re- 
vise. Both, but more especially the former, state that as a lyric 
poet he has exquisite outbursts with stagnant reaches of flat in- 
sipidity. .They scarcely consider his prose works at all. The 
present volume is a collection of sketches dealing with military 
life. They all exhibit that quality, which the French call tendan- 
cieuz, that is, they have a thesis in view, and seem designed ex- 
pressly to bolster it up. As literary productions they cannot be 
compared with the wonderful intaglios carved by later French 
experts in the difficult art of the short story. They do not un- 
veil a palpitating heart, much less do they reveal a living soul. 
The translation, however, is excellent. 

Reflecting on this publication, for which there does not seem 
to be any crying need, we cannot help regretting that some of the 
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admirable Catholic works, which have appeared since the War 
in French, have not been translated into English, for instance, 
Quelques Prones de Guerre, by Monseigneur Landrieux, Bishop of 
Dijon; Impressions de Guerre de Prétres-Soldats, by L. De Grand- 
maison; La Vie Héroique, by A. Sertillanges, and Le Témoignage 
des Apostats, by Th. Mainage. 


THE WORLD WAR AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. By William 
Herbert Hobbs. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 
This volume contains the lectures delivered by Professor 

Hobbs in his course on Patriotism at the University of Pittsburgh 

during the summer session of 1918. The book is a full summary 

of the events that lead up to the War including the historical back- 
ground of Germany’s ambitions and preparations for world 
aggrandizement, the attitude of the people of the United States 
prior to their entry into the War, and in particular the policies and 
acts of President Wilson. The author also discusses with 
great frankness, what he considers the fallacies of inter- 
nationlism, the League of Nations and the peace terms. His atti- 
tude toward these questions is a reflection of the views of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Leonard Wood and James M. Beck. Like them he 
is most liberal, and almost bitter, in his criticism of President 

Wilson. So strong is this spirit of disapproval that the reader 

gains the impression that the author’s judgment is greatly warped 

and out of balance. This is particularly true when Professor 

Hobbs paints President Wilson as the protector of Germany. He 

also errs in condemning as Prussian the efforts of the Pope to 

bring about peace in the latter months of the War. 

However, Professor Hobbs does strike a true note in his de- 
nunciations of those pacifists and intellectuals who exerted a strong 
influence to prevent our entry into the War, and who have 
sought to tone down the terms to be imposed upon the Central 
Powers. He has the foresight of General Wood to see that the 
future of our nation depends upon the training of our youth, and 
cries out against the undisciplined bringing up of our American 
boys. But when the reader turns to his chapter on “ Patriotism,” 
the teaching of which was the purpose of the course of lectures, in- 
stead of finding an exposition of principles which might guide in 
these troubled times, he is confronted with a silly attempt to make 
Wilson appear as playing the réle of Louis XIV. in his L’état c’est 
moi, The charge may or may not be true, but it can never be sub- 
tantiated on the evidence brought forward by the writer. 

There is much that is valuable in Professor Hobbs’ book. His 
remarks are substantiated with a wealth of references, a collec- 
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tion which will be of greater benefit as the years pass. But while. 
the good in it is great enough to win high praise from Colonel 
Roosevelt, who has written an introduction to the volume, it is 
greatly to be regretted that when the professor of geology en- 
tered the field of history, he did not bring with him a more un- 
biased viewpoint and a broader sense of values. The professor 
shows more heat than wisdom and his work suffers accordingly. 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS AND OTHER POEMS. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel John McCrae, M.D. Illustrated. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Great War has left us no better known poem than In 
Flanders Fields, and it is but worthy that it should become the title- 
giver of this slim volume which brings together the other poetic 
work of the heroic Canadian surgeon. There is perhaps no lyric in 
the collection which will seriously rival the poem which first brought 
Lieutenant-Colonel McCrae into celebrity: but there are many 
worth knowing for their nobility of thought and grave beauty of 
phrasing, for the reverence and sanity and devotion to duty which 
are inevitable reflections of the author’s unshakably high soul. 
It is for these reflections that they, and also the friendly “ Essay 
in Character ” contributed by Sir Andrew Macphail, will be chiefly 
prized and remembered. 


THE FORGOTTEN MAN, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By William 
Graham Sumner. Edited by Albert Galloway Keller. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $2.50. 

The first half of this book is given over to essays by Professor 
Sumner on the tariff and currency. The reviewer sees “ pauper 
labor,” “ plunder,” “ robbery,” “ sixteen to one,” “legal tender,” 
“ bimetallism ” and other familiar words scattered over the pages. 
These essays were written for a particular purpose, at a time 
when the subjects to which they relate were uppermost in the 
public mind. They served their purpose and have a permanent 
interest only to a few specialists; their general interest is gone. | 
Professor Sumner was absolutely certain that he was right on 
every subject which he discussed and especially on the subject 
of the tariff. Perhaps he was right on that subject, but most men 
have made up their minds about it and will not be influenced by 
arguments which were addressed to a past generation. 

The other essays pertain to history, economics and education. 
So far as history goes, however, Sumner always treated it from the 
economist’s point of view. Andrew Jackson, for example, was 
primarily the antagonist of the Bank of the United States; Sum- 
ner could hardly get beyond that. Much the best of the essays is 
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the one on “ The Forgotten Man.” “The Forgotten Man” is the 
unobtrusive worker who pays because some other men can’t work 
or won’t work, who supports the paternalism of government, cares 
for the paupers and criminals, the sick and the unfortunate. The 
essay follows the familiar lines of orthodox political economy of 
the last generation. It is a pity that the father of this school, 
whose sons were pigmies beside him, the great Adam Smith, never 
lived to complete his essay on “ Sympathy” for the enlightenment 
of those who have so joyfully propagated his doctrine of selfish- 
ness. 

On the paper cover of this handsome volume is quoted a re- 
mark of Yves Guyot, that Sumner was “the greatest of modern 
thinkers in the field of economics and political science,” but there 
is nothing in the book which will cause a reader to agree with 
Guyot. 


THE SWALLOW. By Ruth Dunbar. New York: Boni & Liveright. 
$1.50 net. 

Freshness and individuality are qualities the reader of war 
fiction has virtually ceased to look for: therefore it is an un- 
expected pleasure to find a touch of both in this novel, which is, we 
are told, “ based upon the actual experiences of one of the sur- 
vivors of the famous Lafayette Escadrille.” Midway in the nar- 
rative the young aviator, “the Swallow,” is severely wounded 
while fighting over Hill No. 304. Despite his agony he brings his 
machine back into France. For this feat he receives both the 
Médaille Militaire and the Croix de Guerre; but his career is ended, 
and life itself has to be fought for during many months of pain in 
a French hospital. This latter portion of the content has a deeper 
appeal than what precedes it, which does not at all result from 
the fact that it treats of circumstances that might naturally be 
supposed to give more ease and assurance to a woman’s pen. No 
such discrimination obtains here. From beginning to end the 
book is written in a manner surprisingly virile and realistic. The 
intensifying of interest is due to the development of character 
and the spiritual awakening that are “the Swallow’s” guerdon 
for long torture bravely borne; moreover, here romance is allowed 
to play an alleviating part in the shape of a most attractive Red 
Cross nurse, who aids his recovery and lets him win her love. 
With charm, there is humor, which is especially welcome by con- 
trast with the distressingly graphic recital of his sufferings. 

The general tone is so high and worthy we regret the more 
that non-Catholic misapprehension should have permitted the 
_sharp, censorious remark about the “ narrow-minded priest.” 
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JIMMIE HIGGINS. By Upton Sinclair. New York: Boni & 

Liveright. $1.60 net. 

Jimmie Higgins is not a novel, but a Socialist tract under the 
guise of the life history of an unlettered machinist, who gives 
himself up body and soul to the propaganda of Socialism. Mr. 
Sinclair sneers at “ the idealist Commander-in-Chief of the Ameri- 
can army and navy and its pacifist Secretary of War,” and shows 
how effectively army men trimmed all the nonsense out of every 
soldier who dared sympathize with the Socialists of the world, or 
their Bolshevik friends in Russia. Jimmie is a type of the un- 
derfed, underpaid, uneducated worker of today, who hopes to 
solve the problems of modern industrialism by anarchy and revo- 
lution. The new age, and especially the great democracy of the 
West, will have to reckon in the near future with men and women 
“animated by a fierce and blazing bitterness”—such is the prophecy 
with which the book ends. The book is dull and drab in the ex- 
treme, and is calculated to make any decent man despise the ex- 
tremists who identify social reform with class hatred, irreligion 
and immorality. 


CIVILIZATION. Tales of the Orient. By Ellen La Motte. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

This book and its companion-piece, Peking Dust, cover Miss 
La Motte’s experiences during a year spent “from Peking to the 
Equator.” Civilization is an arraignment, in a series of terse, 
cruel little stories, of Western culture as it manifests itself in the 
Far East. The author has the power of branding the imagination 
with the repellent and the horrible. In this regard, Civilization so 
strongly suggests the work of James Joyce, or Thomas Burke’s 
Limehouse Nights, that the publisher’s note to the effect that Miss 
La Motte is of French descent hardly comes as a surprise. Her 
pictures, like those of Burke, have the abruptness of an etching, 
and impinge just as unforgettably upon the memory. 

It is her identity with these other realists of the extreme 
school that enables one, after paying tribute to Miss La Motte’s 
artistic power, to criticize the content of Civilization though one 
may never have spent a year “ from Peking to the Equator.” The 
weakness of a purely destructive criticism of life, Oriental or 
Occidental, is that it finally ceases to be believed. One instinc- 
tively discounts complete pessimism, as much as one discounts any 
other obsession—perhaps more so, since an unconscious but very 
obvious motive for pessimism appears in its high literary value. 
The pessimistic method, when most effective, consists almost en- 
tirely of omissions. Thus one may not impugn a single fact in the 
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whole of Miss La Motte’s condemnation, and yet be haunted by the 
conviction that her pictures are unjust. This will be because 
familiarity with other performances of this same school teaches 
the reader how adept such writers are in “ selecting *—how much 
on the other side they unconsciously leave out. It may be true— 
it probably is true—that men of slack moral fibre, unjust and 
greedy men, men who deliberately corrupt what is decent in Orien- 
tal civilization for the sake of their own pockets, are sent out to 
rule in the East. But it seems unfair to give them exclusive 
possession of the centre of the stage. Decent and brave men are 
to be found everywhere, even, presumably, representing the West 
in the East. Superficially, they are a less picturesque type, per- 
haps, but the writer concerned with presenting life as a whole 
will track them down and force them to yield up their romance, 
also. 


MATER CHRISTI. By Mother St. Paul. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. $1.25 net. 

Mother St. Paul of the House of Retreats, Birmingham, Eng- 
land, has written two excellent books of meditation—Sponsa 
Christi and Passio Christi, which we have already commended to 
the readers of THE CaTHOLIC Worxp. Her third volume is a 
manual of devotion for the month of May, consisting of thirty-one 
meditations on Our Lady. They are composed on the Ignatian 
plan of visualizing what Our Lord did, said and suffered, and 
indicate clearly Mary’s real place in the Divine plan. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.60 net. 

Father Rickaby has just published the fourth edition of his 
Moral Philosophy, one of the best and most popular of the Stony- 
hurst series of philosophical text-books. He has made compara- 
tively few changes in the text, although he has added a new table 
of addenda and corrigenda, and a new index. 


A GRAY DREAM. By Laura Wolcott. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

The stories and sketches in this volume picture New England 
in the thirties, with its stern, old-fashioned Puritanism of Bible 
reading, and dull, drab Sabbath church-going. The writer knows 
the country not as an onlooker, but as a participant in its life, 
which she shared for more than eighty years. The book is well 
written, although a bit wearisome at times, for it is hard for. us 
to sympathize with the narrow outlook of these uninteresting 
country folks. The child stories are the best in the volume. 
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SERMONS ON OUR BLESSED LADY. By Rev. Thomas Flynn, 

C.C. New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00 net. 

Father Flynn has written a manual of devotion to Our Blessed 
Lady in the form of simple talks on the many feasts wherewith 
the Church has honored her. He rightly holds that the feasts of 
Our Lady provide us with something concrete in the way of his- 
torical fact, dogmatic teaching, and approved ideal, set in circum- 
stances so sufficiently detailed and positive that we can in some 
way, at least, grasp the significance of the event or even dimly re- 
alize the nature of the mystery. As the preacher’s aim is edifica- 
tion primarily, he ignores all critical discussions regarding con- 
troversial questions such as the vision of St. Simon Stock, the 
translation of the Holy House of Loreto and the like. 


DOCTRINAL DISCOURSES. For the Sundays and the Chief Festi- 
vals of the Year. By Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. Tacoma, Wash- 
ington: Aquinas Academy. $1.50. 

The second volume of Father Skelly’s Doctrinal Discourses 
covers the Lenten Season and ends with the second Sunday after 
Easter. The volume comprises panegyrics on St. Thomas of 
Aquinas, St. Patrick, St. Joseph and St. Catherine of Siena. These 
sermons are well written, state clearly and interestingly the teach- 
ing of the Church, and are full of practical suggestions for souls 
in the world aiming at perfection. Every sermon is preceded by a 
good synopsis, which gives a busy priest a brief but accurate in- 
dication of the subject matter. 


THE VALLEY OF VISION: A BOOK OF ROMANCE AND SOME 
HALF-TOLD TALES. By Henry Van Dyke. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

In this collection of short sketches from the pen of an 
author of undisputed place in American literature, one tale stands 
out above the rest. For a sympathetic study of the strength and 
the weakness of a French poilu, ‘The Broken Soldier and the 
Maid of France” deserves the highest praise. We read how a 
wise priest’s faith in Jeanne D’Arc kept a war-torn soldier from 
losing wife, country, and honor, healed his shattered nerves, and 
sent him back to the front to fight and die for la gloire, and to find 
at the end the full measure of that peace which had shone deep 
into his heart from the eyes of the Maid of France. It is beauti- 
fully told, and convincing in its utter sincerity of tone. 

The other essays and tales are likewise in the main concerned 
with phases of the War as seen both before and after the armistice. 
In the “Sketches of Quebec” Dr. Van Dyke speaks a word in 
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honor of the whole-hearted patriotism and simple honesty of “ the 
plain people of Quebec—the voyageurs, the habitants, my old 
friends in the back districts.” Well put and timely is the plea in 
“A Classic Instance” for a large view of education, one that will 
again come to regard religion and litere humaniores in their true 
light as training for citizenship. ‘The Hearing Ear,” a rather 
improbable account of a lucky knowledge of German, a stray tele- 
phone receiver, and an intercepted message from the enemy 
lines, is distinctly below the average. One wishes that civilians 
would leave technical details to the pen of the soldier. The con- 
cluding tale, “ The Boy of Nazareth Dreams,” is a charming nar- 
ration of the Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, culminating with the scene 
in the Temple. It is written in a style dignified yet fanciful, with- 
out a trace of the flippancy of tone one occasionally finds else- 
where in a book of decidedly uneven excellence. 


MAGGIE OF VIRGINSBURG. By Helen R. Martin. New York: 

The Century Co. $1.40. 

Ever since Helen R. Martin wrote Tillie: A Mennonite Maid, 
she has been delighting an ever-growing audience with tales of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch. The stories may lead far afield from their 
habitat, but always behind them lurks the instincts and charac- 
teristics of those strange, phlegmatic people. Such a book is Mag- 
gie, an interesting tale with surprising developments. 

Maggie Wentzler is brought up against the background of 
hard work, a lazy father, an unsympathetic aunt and a mother 
too cowed to protest. Her life history in the book begins with 
her sympathy in a schoolroom for a Henry Butz, an illegitimate 
child of another cowed mother. These two grow up together. As 
Maggie’s mother dies, she reveals the strange origin of the child, 
and as this girl goes on her way to college she really sets forth 
in search of her true parents. Between Henry and Maggie there is 
constant companionship, vague now and then, but true to the 
end. Maggie serves as secretary for an Anglican bishop—a very 
thinly veiled portrait of one still living—and then as teacher in an 
Anglican school. The school is supported by a steel magnate, a 
widower, a hard-fisted capitalist with a heart of gold. Into that 
heart Maggie creeps. At the crisis of her life the magnate marries 
her. Socialistic dreams that haunted her fade away. So fades the 
vision of Henry Butz who, from his first year at college, has been 
getting in hot water for his Socialistic views and teachings. When 
Maggie’s husband dies, the paths of the two lovers cross again— 
with the inevitable happy. marriage and the revelation of her 
origin. 
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No one could desire a more interesting novel plot, nor, for the 
type of story, better character drawing. Very vital human aspira- 
tions throb through the pages. Each character in turn reaches its 
crisis and surmounts its pinnacle. So much for the story. But 
Miss Martin ceases being a good story teller when she becomies the 
schoolmistress and lectures her readers on Socialism, poor educa- 
tion and the unprotesting respectability of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, It is the fault many novelists are showing. Wells, 
for example, has long since stopped writing novels and is com- 
posing lengthy pamphlets. This may be part of the novelist’s 
function in life, but it in no wise excuses the Socialistic rantings 
of the author of this book, nor does it condone her scorn for An- 
glicanism. That body may have its weaknesses and some of its 
bishops may be aristocratic fools, but in justice one cannot con- 
demn the entire range of its leaders, because of the silliness of one 
man. 

Therein lies the weakness of a good story. For in her en- 
deavor to teach and condemn, Miss Martin hides the action of the 
story. And yet, how futile this is! when you finish the book its 
memory remains with you as a tale of noble womanhood develop- 
ing against a difficult background. Socialism is entirely for- 
gotten. 


THE CHARMED AMERICAN. Translated by George Lewys. New 

York: John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 

Francois Xavier lived in San Francisco, a Frenchman in 
America. When his country called back her reservists, he left 
wife and child and sailed for his first home. A marked man be- 
cause he had been to the United States, Francois was placed as a 
private in the Iron Division of France. He saw battle, almost 
constantly, for thirty-two months, and fought at La Targette, 
Beausejour, Maison de Champagne, Douaumont; Hautremont, in 
the Champagne, at Verdun, on the Somme, at the Chemin des 
Dames, at Ypres, in the Vosges and in Lorraine. 

Any man who participated in such momentous events must 
have a tremendously interesting story to tell—if he lived through 
them to tell it. Francois was the sole survivor of his company of 
two hundred and fifty, and as wonderful as are his escapes, so in 
proportion does this story take on the incredulous and the unreal. 
Yet it is essentially a story of fact, facts so startling in their vivid- 
ness, so nauseating in their brutal truth, so heart-gripping in 
their portrayal of the horrors of war that their telling leaves the 
reader wondering and dismayed. The publishers withheld The 
Charmed American from publication during the early months of our 
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entry into the War, because they feared the impression it would 
make upon the minds and hearts of the parents whose boys were 
marching to war. When one reads the book he can readily under- 
stand the reason for this. 

The Charmed American is a great human document begotten 
of pain and dripping with blood. French in its phrasing, and 
humor, it is an epic of the wonderful poilu who throughout the 
terrible war was a child at play, a philosopher in thought, a fierce 
warrior at combat and a hero in sacrifice. 


CASTING OUT FEAR. By Bigelow Guest. New York: John Lane 

Co. 75 cents. 

This is an addition to an already extensive literature, of a 
vogue unaccountable on any theory save that of the preference of 
a considerable number of people to have their thinking done for 
them. Whatever the cause of the demand, at all events there 
proceeds from the publishing houses a surprisingly large number 
of small books of advice and instruction, moral and philosophical, 
presumably for the guidance of those to whom it would not oecur 
to look for assistance to any but the most modern sources. In the 
present instance, our author informs us, in effect, and with posi- 
tiveness, that most of life’s ills may be traced to fear in one form 
or another, and would have us rid ourselves of it. Some of her 
suggestions are excellent; but in striving to prove her point she 
strains others or ignores them. The highest virtue cannot be 
separated from a healthy fear. The great lover of Christ whose 
love has driven out all fear, loves the more intensely because he 
would fear ever to offend his Beloved. Failing to reach a true 
balance, the author’s work is, as a consequence, essentially in- 
adequate. 


WHOSE NAME IS LEGION. By Isabel C. Clarke. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. $1.35 net. 

All the qualities that characterize Miss Clarke’s best work 
are to be found in her latest novel. She knows how to tell a story, 
she can draw men and women to the life, she can picture a coun- 
try vividly whether it be England, Italy or Egypt, she can talk of 
things Catholic without being goody-goody or a bore. 

This story tells of the conflict between modern Spiritism and 
the Catholic Church, its most determined enemy. The heroine is 
married to a very mysterious hero, who takes away his bride to 
the wilds of Algeria, where she learns to love him enough to win 
him finally to the Faith. Spiritism is unveiled in all its nastiness 
and diabolism, and the power of the Church to combat it, clearly 
brought before the mind of the reader. 
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CANTICA SACRA IN HON. SS. SACRAMENTI AC B.M.V. Op. 112. 
By Eduardo Bottigliero, for First and Second Tenor and Bass. 
New York: J. Fischer & Brother. Score, 60 cents; Voice Parts, 
40 cents each. 

This ideal collection consists of eleven hymns in honor of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and three in honor of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, all of real musical worth, and conforming strictly to the 
provisions of the Motu Proprio. It will be especially welcome in 
those dioceses of the country where the legislation permits men 
alone to sing in choirs. All of the hymns are of medium difficulty 
and are very tuneful and melodious, while the harmonies are 
especially rich and pleasing. Written for three male voices, it 
attains much pleasant variety, and is interesting and acceptable. 
It will meet the urgent need of Catholic organists not only in our 
large churches, but in the many small churches and chapels 
which cannot boast of a well trained chorus of men. Religious 
communities of men will find this collection one which will ad- 
mirably answer their needs. 


SOLEMN VESPERS FOR QUARTETTE AND CHORUS. Com- 
plete with Antiphons. By F. W. Goodrich. 

SELECT CHANTS. Harmonized by F. W. Goodrich, according to 
Vatican Version. New York: J. Fischer & Brother. 60 cents 
each. 

Since the epoch-making Motu Proprio of November 22, 1903, 
composers are gradually applying the more severe norms, therein 
inculcated to such compositions as give musical expression to the 
liturgical text. The author of the two works mentioned above, 
has certainly enriched the literature of liturgical music in the two 
selections named. The harmonizations to the Vesper Chants and 
the Select Chants are simple but very effective, recommending 
themselves highly to good choirs, even for festive occasions. Aside 
from their utility as a liturgical collection, these harmonized 
Chants possess unquestionable value from a purely musical stand- 
point, which all who are zealous for the reform of church music 
will not be backward in appreciating. 


WE OTHERS. By Henri Barbusse. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.50 net. 
Disappointment is in store for those who open this volume 

hoping to experience again the emotional tension produced by 

Under Fire. These “ stories of Fate, Love and Pity ” are singularly 

lacking in appeal such as is seemingly promised in their porten- 

tous title. They have neither the interest of imaginativeness nor 
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the vital force of realism; nor do they afford the intelligent pleas- 
ure that inheres in a thing that is well done, even if not well 
worth doing. The book instances once more the unwisdom of 
launching inferior work upon the strength of an author’s name. 


LADY LARKSPUR. By Meredith Nicholson. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

This is a tale, slight and not too excitingly told, about the ad- 
ventures of an American aviator, honorably discharged, and a 
beautiful young Englishwoman who masquerades, up to the last 
five pages of the romance, as his recently acquired aunt-by-mar- 
riage. The dialogue is dull and the characterization negligible. 
The old uncle’s ménage of domestics who once serve the public in 
the capacity of head-waiters or bell-hops, promises fun, but the 
vein is not worked carefully enough to fulfill anticipation. 


TALES OF SECRET EGYPT. By Sax Rohner. New York: Robert 

M. McBride & Co. $1.50 net. 

Whether it be that Oriental mystery has become somewhat 
of a drug on the market, or that these stories suffer merely from 
the haste with which they were constructed, they make rather flat 
reading. In most cases, the mystery turns out to be no mystery 
at all, and the art is so careless that the very illusion of mystery is 
lacking. The best story in the book is the last one, in which the 
author frankly abandons his attitude of compromise between un- 
convincing realism and thin romance, and spins a yarn in the man- 
ner of the best tales of the Arabian Nights. 


GARLINGTON. By Frank Prentice Rand. Boston: The Cornhill 

Co. $1.25. 

Less than fifty pages make up this little book—verses of pro- 
vincial and rural life, celebrating the joys and perplexities of 
children and the aged, of flocks and herds and what Katharine 
Tynan lovingly called the “ quiet country things ” of life. A note, 
not without pleasing originality, is conjured up by the dripping of 
maple-syrup in the cold springtime—and when the lad of Garling- 
ton marches out to join the innumerable army of his freedom-lov- 
ing brothers in khaki, the song-maker has climbed to that univer- 
sal ground where all the songs of our latter-day world seem cer- 
tain to end, or to begin. 


OVERS of Francis Thompson will be glad to know that The 

Four Seas Company of Boston has brought out a limited 

edition, printed on hand-made paper, of his Hound of Heaven. 
This attractive booklet sells for 35 cents. 
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a gt reg by Lord Dunsany, and Painting, by W. A. Sin- 
clair, are two booklets published by The Four Seas Com- 
pany, Boston. The former publication is the latest defence of 
poesy. And although poetry, like the State from which the book- 
let comes, needs no defence, Lord Dunsany has essayed a very 
good one. Perhaps no one better than he could be found for such 
a task, if a man who thinks in poetic vein be allowed to make his 
apology. For through his plays, and his stories, flows the stream 
of poetry, as it probably also did through his years of adventure 
in the battles in France. ‘“ What is it,” asks the author, “to hate 
poetry? It is to have no little dreams and fancies, no holy memo- 
ries of golden days, to be unmoved by serene midsummer evenings 
or dawn over wild lands. ... It is to be cut off forever from the 
fellowship of great men that are gone; to see men and women 
without their haloes and the world without its glory; to miss the 
meaning lurking behind common things, like elves hidden in 
flowers.” He has little sympathy for those who toil merely to 
amass fortunes, who fail “to see that that very happiness that 
they hope their money may buy is often thrown away for the sake 
of making that money.” 

Painting endeavors to present the philosophy of the art. In 
many respects it is delightfully simple, and certainly very reassur- 
ing to those who really love pictures for what they embody of 
beauty. A great picture requires no explanation, if the idea trans- 
mitted to canvas falls within the range of one’s own experience. 
No exposition is needed, no argumentative balancing of studio 
jargon, but, says the writer, “a picture should be as surprising as a 
child, as convincing as a flower.” He expresses reverence for the 
great masters of the past, but hopes that it will not prevent us 
from forming wholeheartedly and independently correct judg- 
ments about works of genius of the present time. (75 cents each.) 


ULIUS CESAR, by Samuel Thurber, Jr. (New York: Allyn 

& Bacon), belongs to the series called “ Academy Classics ” and 

is a revision of an older classic by the author’s father. It con- 

tains some new features, including fuller notes, a study of the 

structural elements of the play, a discussion of the sources of the 

tragedy, etc., as well as a list of practical topics for oral and writ- 
ten composition. (50 cents.) 





ETREATS FOR SOLDIERS, by Plater and Martindale, a little 

\ brochure, treats of the necessity of retreats for soldiers and 
officers in war-time and after, and also shows the excellent results 
derived therefrom. (Harding More, London.) 
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A we need of fostering vocations for the priesthood and the 
religious life, has been the inspiration of a little booklet en- 
titled A Month of Devotion to Mary, Patroness of Vocations, by 
Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J. (The Queen’s Work Press, St. Louis, 
Mo. 10 cents.) The booklet offers prayers for each day of the 
month which recall some event or mystery in the life of the Blessed 
Virgin inciting to devotion and self-sacrifice and end with a peti- 
tion that souls may hear and respond to the Divine call to leave 
all and follow Christ. 


HE Catholic Instruction League publishes in a small booklet 
(5 cents; 40 cents per dozen) the Leading Features of the 
Practical Plan of the Catholic Instruction League, by Rev. John 
M. Lyons, S.J. Beside showing the purpose of the League to ex- 
tend the benefits of catechetical instruction to children not receiv- 
ing it, the booklet contains some useful hints for catechists. It 


may be procured from the office of publication, 1080 West Twelfth 
Street, Chicago. 


HE publications of the American Association for International 

Conciliation (407 West One Hundred and Seventeenth Street, 
Street, New York City) contain for June Documents Regarding 
The Peace Conference; and for July The Report of the Commis- 
sion on International Labor Legislation of the Peace Conference, 
and The British National Industrial Conference: Report of the 
Provisional Joint Commission. (5 cents each.) 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Perrin et Cie. presents: 

Emile Baumann’s La Paix du Septiéme Jour, an interpretation 
of the War interesting to Catholics and non-Catholics alike. The 
author’s purpose is to show us that with the Great War has begun the 
series of supreme events foretold in the Apocalypse. His book is a 
compendium of all that has been foretold of the Parousia, the Second 
Coming of Christ. 

M. Baumann is a historian in the most modern sense of the word 
as well as a fervent champion of his faith, and he very clearly and 
strongly traces the story of the Church’s long struggle with the forces 
of materialism that have developed so amazingly in the last century. 
He writes in a crusading spirit with the conviction that Christians 
everywhere must prepare for the new times, the age of organized 
unbelief, Socialism and Antichrist. 

The first chapters, “The Pontiffs of a False Peace,” and “Watch- 
man What of the Night,” present the various tendencies that have taken 
shape in our own times, the Utopism, pacifism, false humanitarianism 
that led to the twentieth century theory of the “ super-state.” 
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In the light of the prophecies, he carries the reader into the age 
at hand, and his word-pictures compare with Anatole France’s grim 
forecasts. In the chapter “ The Coming Signs,” M. Baumann reminds 
his readers of the reality of certain warnings foretold: as the apostasy 
of the nations—the general acquiescence in unbelief—and the effort of 
the Jews to refound their nation. The War itself—an expiation for all 
—but begins the period of struggle that leads through an interval of 
peace and glory for the Church, to that last tragedy in “ Jerusalem in 
the Year———” when the earth brought, seemingly, to serve man, su- 
preme, will hold no place for the followers of the Cross. 

Christians in ages of barbarism and persecution held as their ideal 
the peace that awaited the defenders of the Faith, in the phrase of St. 
Augustine, “the Peace of the Seventh Day,” and the closing chapters— 
“When all Things Shall be Consummated”—revive that ideal and pic- 
ture it as none would have dared to do before these days of Armaged- 
don. M. Baumann writes as a militant Catholic, from the viewpoint of 
that Church which socializing fanatics point to as their strongest op- 
ponent. 

From La Librairie Téqui we have: 

Monseigneur Tissier’s Le Fait Divin du Christ. The author ably 
demonstrates the Divinity of Jesus Christ without controversy or dis- 
play of erudition. He is satisfied, he says, “'with fingering the gospel 
and opening history.” Although there is no parade of exegesis, his 
limpid and living exposition supposes a very precise knowledge of 
the actual state of Biblical sciences, and his doctrinal thought, although 
developed without constraint, yet does full justice to the theories or 
prejudices accredited by the most recent rationalism. 

With persuasive logic he shows us a God in the Messiah, in the 
Thaumaturge, the Prophet and the Doctor, and with all his soul con- 
templates in Jesus, the Orator, the Saint, the Father and the Martyr. 
His eloquence, strong and clear, vibrates with love while evoking the 
admirable figure of the Divine Master, resurrected and ever-living. 

Paroles de la Guerre (1914-1918), by Monseigneur Gibier, Bishop of 
Versailles, and Verdun Paroles de Guerre by the Bishop of Verdun, 
Monseigneur Ginisty, consist of letters, allocutions, pastorals and pan- 
egyrics pronounced during the period of the War. Their appeal is 
chiefly to those who are interested in the part. French Catholics have 
played in the War. 

La Vie Religieuse, a recently edited work which bears the name of 
the Vicar-General of Versailles, is not an original work of asceticism, 
but a very remarkable selection of discourses for the reception and pro- 
fession of nuns gathered together and. published by the distinguished 
Canon Millot. 

Le Seminaire Notre Dame de la Merci, by Rev. H. J. Rochereau. 
The director of the Seminary of N. Pamplona, Colombia, gives a very 
interesting account of the seminary of French prisoners, which he and 
nine of his confréres conducted during the War at Miinster and at 


Limbourg. (2 francs.) 
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Vie de. Sainte Zita, the Patron of Servants, by Monseigneur André 
Saint-Clair, (1 franc) is the story of the thirteenth century saint iden- 
tified with Lucca, where she lived for years in the service of the 
Fatinelli family. 

Apparitions d’une dme du Purgatoire en Bretagne, by Vicompte 
Hippolyte Le Gouvello, is an account of the apparitions of a soul in 
Purgatory. The Church, however, has in no way pronounced upon 
their authenticity. (50 centimes.) : 

Pour La Vie Intérieure, by Lieutenant M—— (1 fr. 50), was writ- 
ten by a French priest officer for his fellow priests in the fighting line. 
It is an excellent manual of devotion, well calculated to keep a priest 
true to his vocation amid the trials and temptations of camp life. 

The Librairie Bloud et Gay publishes: 

Discours de Reception de Monseigneur Baudrillart. This 
eulogy of Count Albert de Mun, made according to custom by Mon- 
seigneur Baudrillart on his entrance into the French Academy on April 
10, 1919, gives a good sketch of the life and apostolate of Count de 
Mun. (1 franc.) 

Abbé Beaupin in Les Catholiques Francais et l’Aprés-Guerre, treats 
briefly and with absolute honesty of religious reconstruction work in 
France. The War, he says, has done much for the rehabilitation of 
Catholicism in France, but it has not done all. There must be no more 
political or official Catholics, but Catholics that will live up to the 
faith that is in them. Education must be reformed—there must be 
more union amongst Catholics—greater activity, and, towards non-Cath- 
olics, greater charity, 

From the Librairie Gabriel Beauchesne comes: 

La Conversion, by Joseph Huby. It traces the history of narratives 
of conversion in the Church, studies the motives which may have led 
converts to write, and the manner in which the argument of conversion 
may be enshrined in the edifice of theoretic apologetics. 

The Librairie Victor Lecoffre presents: 

Monseigneur Batiffol’s scholarly treatise on the Mass, Lécons sur La 
Messe. It throws light upon many historical problems concerning the 
Canon, the origin and development of various prayers such as the 
Gloria and the Credo, the use of leavened and unleavened bread, the 
epiclesis, the development of the Missal, and the various ceremonies of 
the Mass. (3 fr. 50.) 























Recent Events. 


There were those who expected that upon 

France. the signing of the Peace Treaty with Ger- 

many, M. Clémenceau would look upon his 

work as finished, and retire to his well-earned rest. Up to the 
present, however, both he and the Cabinet of which he is the 
head continue in office, although meeting with an ever growing 
opposition. The last time the question of confidence was raised in 
the Chambers a larger number of Deputies voted in the negative. 

The labor unrest, so prevalent throughout the world, has 
manifested itself quite unmistakably in France. By the strike of 
some three hundred and fifty thousand transport workers, Paris 
was tied up for nearly two weeks. It was only by M. Clémenceau’s 
intervention that the strike was brought to an end. His inter- 
vention seemed to have a contrary effect, however, upon what 
threatened to be an even greater inconvenience—a strike of the 
mine workers throughout France. French Socialists seem willing 
to cause inconvenience not only to their fellow countrymen but to 
the whole world. By a large majority, they voted to refuse to 
ratify the Peace Treaty, when that Treaty was laid before the 
Chamber for ratification. These troubles have arisen notwith- 
standing the fact that the French Parliament was the first to grant 
the eight-hour day recommended in the provisions for the regula- 
tion of labor throughout the world, which are incorporated in the 
League of Nations. To obviate future troubles and to remove what 
is at the root of these troubles, the Cabinet has just taken further 
measures. In order to cope with the high cost of living, an Under 
Secretary for food has been appointed, and to him has been given 
special powers to prosecute unlawful speculation in food stuffs. 
The new law provides penalties against those convicted of specula- 
tion, including loss of political rights and the temporary closing 
of stores or establishments. 

As time goes on fuller disclosures are being made of the 
efforts to bring about peace with Germany. During the course of 
the War the diary of an Italian, whom M. Caillaux had tried to 
secure as a coadjutor in his attempt to negotiate with Germany, 
brought to light the intrigues carried on behind the scenes, 
and has shown how nearly successful they were. These dis- 
closures only go to show how much the true friends of France had 
to contend with. They had foes in front of them and foes behind, 
or at least weaklings, who were more dangerous perhaps than the 
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open enemy. The chief of these, M. Caillaux, still remains in 
prison, not having yet been brought to trial. It is thought he may 
escape altogether, so great is his influence. 

The Peace Conference still sitting at Paris has much more 
work to do. It is probable, or at least possible, that it may be 
sitting this time next year. The Treaty with Austria, although the 
terms have been presented to the Austrian delegates, has not been 
signed, and the terms of the Treaties with Turkey and with Bul- 
garia have not yet been disclosed, and a great many other problems 
remain to be settled. No great change has taken place in the 
southeast of Europe since the last notes were written. ‘ 


If proof were wanting of how little reliance 
Italy. can be placed on what is supposed to be the 
voice of the people, recent events in Italy 
should suffice to banish all doubts. Warm as was the reception 
accorded President Wilson when he first arrived in France and 
on his visit to England, that given him in Italy, especially by the 
people, far surpassed it in enthusiastic cordiality. Popular opinion 
has so changed in the short time intervening that it was found 
necessary to protect the American Embassy at Rome from an 
expected attack by Roman citizens. Similar treatment has been 
given by Italians to their own Government, Because of his re- 
sistance to President Wilson and the solution of the Fiume ques- 
tion insisted upon by him, Signor Orlando and his Cabinet ob- 
tained the enthusiastic support of the people as well as of the Par- 
liament. Despite this, within a few weeks Signor Orlando and his 
Cabinet were, owing to popular disapproval, driven from office. 
Although his resignation came as a surprise to the outside world, 
those familiar with the trend of events in Italy fully expected a 
speedy end of his Government. Signor Giolitti had again appeared 
on the scene, a sure sign that trouble was brewing. 

The failure of the Italian representatives at Paris to secure the 
allocation of Fiume to Italy, incensed the country and caused a 
loss of confidence in its management of foreign affairs. A more 
urgent cause, however, for this loss of confidence was the suffering 
among the people from the high cost of living, and the failure of 
the Government to take any steps towards its amelioration. The 
labor unrest, so marked a feature of the present time in every 
country of the world, has pervaded also the ranks of a large part of 
the Italian workingmen, affecting. most of all the extreme So- 
cialists, who are numerous and powerful. Accordingly, when 
Signor Orlando appeared before the Italian Parliament and de- 
manded a secret committee for the discussion of the various 
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points in which the Parliament was interested, the Premier’s pro- 
posal was negatived by a vote of two hundred and fifty-nine to 
seventy-eight. In consequence of this vote the Government at 
once handed in its resignation. The King called upon Signor Nitti 
to form a new ministry, and in a few days he accomplished the 
task intrusted to him. The Cabinet he formed is what is called 
“ composite,” being made up of two Radicals, five members of the 
Left, four of the Right, and one who is described as a Catholic, 
Signor Cesare Nava, Signor Nitti himself being ranked as an In- 
dependent Radical. Other groups of the Assembly, such as the 
Extreme Left, Reformist and Independents, are not represented 
at all. This does not mean, necessarily, that they are definitely 
opposed to Signor Nitti’s Government. The most noteworthy 
feature in the composition of the new Cabinet is the retirement 
from the foreign office of Baron Sonnino, so long considered Italy’s 
strong man. His obstinate opposition, to the claims of the Jugo- 
Slavs, was largely responsible for Italy’s want of success at the 
Peace Conference. He is succeeded by Signor Tittoni, who, with 
the new Premier, is supposed to hold less extreme views on this 
question. As a consequence, well-founded hopes are entertained 
that a settlement satisfactory to all parties will be reached. 

Signor Nitti’s Cabinet has not met with a very cordial recep- 
tion. In fact, at present Italy is in the throes of an agitation for 
a reform of the franchise that will secure a better representation 
of the people than hitherto. The aim of the reformer is to intro- 
duce the scrutin de liste and proportional representation. By this 
means it is hoped no parliament can ever again be elected so en- 
tirely under the domination of a distrusted politician and so un- 
mindful of the people’s wishes. As these objects are not included 
in Signor Nitti’s programme, a long life cannot be promised to it. 
The most that is expected of it is to secure for the Italian people a 
satisfactory settlement of the Italian claims regarding the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic, the islands in the Aigean Sea, the coast of 
Asia Minor and the foreign extension of the African Colonies, and, 
more surely, that it will relieve the economic situation in. Italy. 

Many well informed persons regard it as probable that Italy, 
disappointed at the way in which she has been treated at Paris, will 
throw herself again into the arms of Germany. Any such idea, 
however, is disclaimed by the Government whose avowed policy is 
_to cherish the now established friendly relations with Great 
Britain and France. The conflicts between the French soldiers and 
the Italians, at Fiume and other places, are hard to explain, seem- 
ing, as they do, to indicate that an unfriendly feeling has grown up 
between the two countries. For an explanation of these occur- 
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rences, we must await the report of the Commission which has 
been appointed by the Council of Five at Paris. To draw the 
conclusion that it represents a serious alienation of the two coun- 
tries would be premature. 

The food riots at various places in Italy, are attributed to 
the neglect of Signor Orlando’s Government to take measures for 
alleviating the internal situation. These riots occurred in many 
cities, especially in northern Italy. Furious mobs attacked the 
shops, especially those dealing in food, while they spared those in 
which clothing was sold. Chambers of Labor were established, 
and the only shops saved from pillage were those indorsed by these 
chambers. The people showed respect only to these chambers—for 
what reason is not explained. The situation appeared serious for 
some days, and seemed to indicate that at the root of the trouble 
lay political rather than economic reasons. But this supposition 
seems groundless. Within a-short time, by recognizing the justice 
of the demands of the people, rather than by the use of force 
(although that was not wanting), an appeasement seemed to 
have been affected. But according to the latest news this was 
not so complete as was thought at first. Rioting has been resumed 
in several localities accompanied by a declaration in favor of a 
Soviet government and a general strike. It is asserted that, at 
the beginning, the Government unwisely allowed the riots to pro- 
ceed as a lesson to the profiteers, who seem to be numerous. This 
mistake was soon realized and strong measures were taken to put 
down the riots. The Government has announced its intention to 
maintain order with firmness and without hesitation or weakness, 
but it has declared further that it will take suitable measures to 
alleviate the bitter condition of the people, and to secure lower 
prices of food. Without this social peace cannot be guaranteed.. 


The hopes entertained when the last notes 

Russia. were written, that those regions of Russia, 

being devastated by the Bolsheviki, would 

soon be freed from their control have met so far with disappoint- 
ment. Indeed, in certain directions considerable success has 
attended upon the efforts of the Bolsheviki. The fall of Petrograd, 
then looked upon as all but certain, has not taken place. In fact 
General Yudenitch, who is now Commander-in-Chief of the northern 
Russian forces, and also the Esthonians and the Finnish volunteers 
acting to the south of Petrograd, have met with reverses and have 
been pushed back a little by the reénforced Bolshevik army. The 
help extended by the British in this district, was confined to the 
bombardment of Kronstadt. No troops were landed, and even the 
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promised assistance, in the form of food and munitions, does not 
seem to have materialized. In the northern district, however, the 
reénforcements sént from England to Archangel have arrived to 
replace the soldiers worn out by many months of warfare in this 
desolate region. These fresh troops have made considerable ad- 
vances, forcing the Bolshevik forces to retire. But according to 
the most recent news, the latter have made a successful stand, 
thereby arresting at least temporarily the northern army. This 
army, although helped by the British, is now mainly Russian, 
since they have been given to understand that it is for them to 
save their own country. The United States made this warning 
still clearer by withdrawing all the American forces from this 
district of Russia. Some American troops will remain, however, 
in the east of Siberia, but they do not appear to be taking an active 
part in the campaign against the Bolsheviki. 

The most severe reverses met with by the opponents of the 
Bolsheviki, have been suffered by the armies of Admiral Kolchak. i 
Three armies, numbering in all about five hundred thousand men, | 
were marching in parallel routes towards Viatka, Moscow and 
Samara, expecting to reach their goal within a few weeks. Their 
aim was to effect a junction with the troops of northern Rus- 
sia to the right, and with General Denikin’s troops to the left, 
while Moscow was to be the prize of the army in the centre. It 
was rumored some time ago that the junction to the north had 
been effected, but even if true the success has been nullified by 
the fact that Admiral Kolchak’s Right Army has been driven 
back one hundred and fifty miles. Instead of taking Viatka, it 
has lost the important city of Perm, which it had taken from the 
Bolsheviki some months ago. The Army of the Left, also, has suf- 
fered serious reverses. It has lost Ufa, and has been forced back 
a considerable distance to the east of that city. Of the Centre 
Army, which had hoped to capture Moscow, we have no news. 

This would seem to indicate that it remains in its old position. : 

So great, indeed, have been the reverses sustained by Admiral 
Kolchak’s armies that it is scarcely to be expected that they will do 
more than delay the advance of the Bolshevik troops. Admiral 
Kolchak’s failure is attributed, by some, to the strategical mistake , | 
of failing to concentrate his efforts on one main object. The 
capture of Moscow, had it been achieved, would have broughs with 
it all the advantages sought for. ei 

This want of success is compensated for i in some, measure by 
the progress of General Denikin’s volunteer army operating inthe 
‘southeast of Russia. Two months ago. this, army. had advanced 
along a front reaching from the Caspian Sea to the Sea of Azoy, 
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had wrested from the enemy more than ninety thousand square 
miles of territory, and had reached a point within twenty-four 
miles of Kharkoff, forcing the Bolsheviki to evacuate town after 
town. Sintve that time General Denikin’s progress has been un- 
interrupted. It has also destroyed the Bolshevik régime in the 
Crimea by cutting off their communications. Tsaritsyn has been 
captured and the volunteer army is now within seventy-five miles 
of Saratov. But for Admiral Kolchak’s reverses, the hoped-for 
junction of his troops with General Denikin’s would have been 
accomplished. The Bolsheviki have also met with serious dis- 
aster in the southwest of Russia. They were forced to evacuate 
Odessa (so recently captured by them) by an army which has 
appeared upon the scene under the command of General Gregorieff. 
This new army was made up of Ukrainians. Its relation to the 
army commanded by General Petlura, of which so much has 
been heard hitherto, remains somewhat of a mystery. All that is 
known about it positively is that it is acting against the sup- 
porters of Lenine and Trotzky. 

Notwithstanding his reverses Admiral Kolchak still remains 
the one hope of Russia, although he is meeting with serious oppo- 
sition from some of the other factions opposed to the Bolshevik 
régime. Among these is M. Kerensky, who claims that the Ad- 
miral is at heart a reactionary, and will support the restoration, 
if not of the Tsar, at least of a monarchy. This claim is advanced 
in spite of the Admiral’s declaration, that he is in favor of a Con- 
stituent Assembly, freely elected, to decide the future form of gov- 
ernment for Russia, and has pledged himself to relinquish his 
present power to that Assembly. The opposition offered to him 
has not prevented the quasi-recognition of the Omsk Government 
by the Council of Four. Our own Government is taking steps to 
give the Admiral more formal recognition. Within the territory 
controlled by him, his authority seems now to be more completely 
recognized than ever, although there are sporadic outbreaks, here 
and there, of Bolsheviki. The Czecho-Slovak troops, to whose 
heroic efforts is due the release of Siberia, as a whole, from the 
Bolsheviki, aré now expressing -their desire to-return to their 
native land. For some time they have ceased active service against 
the Bolsheviki, confining their efforts to guarding the Siberian 
railway. Indeed, they have become a source of anxiety to the 
Omsk Government, showing signs of opposition to it, and even of a 
Bolshevik tendency, so there is little doubt that their return home 
will be as welcome to the Government as to themselves. 

-The Russian question is so complicated that, even should 
Admiral Koléhak succeed in bringing the whole of Russia under 
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the control of the All-Russian Government, new questions which 
seem almost insoluble will arise. While he has expressed his 
willingness to recognize the independence of Poland, no settle- 
ment has been reached as to the eastern boundaries. To the in- 
dependence of Finland, Esthonia, Lithuania, and the other Baltic 
border States, and to Bessarbia’s union with Rumania, he has 
refused his assent. Now as the Esthonians and the Finns 
supremely desire freedom from Russian control, and are being sup- 
ported in this to a certain extent by the Allies, a reconciliation be- 
tween their aims and Admiral Kolchak’s would seem to be impos- 
sible. This is one of the many questions yet to be solved by the 
Allies and the Associate Powers. 


The establishment of the Republic of 
Poland. Poland is, of course, one of the most im- 
portant events which has resulted from the 
Great War. The mere fact of its establishment, however, does 
not give complete assurance of permanence. In many ways, both 
internal and external, its stable existence is threatened. Without 
natural boundaries which would form a safeguard against in- 
vasion, it lies between Germany on the west, with something like 
sixty millions of people, and a possible reunited Russia on the 
east, with something like one hundred and eighty millions. The 
attitude of these powers is, therefore, of vital importance to 
Poland. It is generally believed that Germany would be glad to 
undo the Treaty which she has just signed. Russia’s attitude is 
still, of course, problematical. It will depend upon her ability to 
establish unity again and not only unity, but independence of that 
German influence which has been so potent in the past, and which, 
even at this early period, promises to regain its strength. If Ger- 
many and Russia should prove hostile to Poland, that State would 
easily be crushed and deprived of its recently acquired independ- 
ence. This danger has been enhanced by Poland’s aggressive 
manner towards her smaller neighbors, the Lithuanians and the 
Ukrainians. She has unfortunately adopted so exasperating a 
policy as to make them her enemies. 
The fighting between the Poles and Ukrainians, which caused 
M. Paderewski’s resignation, was said to have ceased, but it has 
been resumed with equal fierceness: In this fighting the forces 
under General Haller’s command have taken part. How M. 
Paderéwski could remain Premier, after the pledge he gave at the 
- Peace Conference—which pledge was violated through the in- 
fluence of the Diet—-has not been disclosed. A more conciliatory 
attitude has been adopted of late towards their neighbors, the 
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Czecho-Slovaks. M. Paderewski paid a visit to Dr. Mazaryk, the 
President, for the purpose of settling outstanding questions. The 
most important question between the two Republics, that of the 
Teschen coal fields, still awaits a solution. 

Poland’s position, therefore, surrounded, as she is by States 
which may prove hostile, can only be assured by a close alliance 
with the Western Powers, and by their willingness to give support 
in case of need. Poland seems ready to recognize this, and this 
necessity doubtless has made her willing to make a treaty in- 
volving no small interference in her internal affairs. It must be 
admitted that such interference, galling though it may be, has. been 
rendered necessary by recent events in which the Jews have suf- 
fered. Reports have appeared, and have been formally denied, of 
pogroms on a large scale, and in many places. A commission is 
now inquiring into these alleged atrocities. Whatever the truth 
may be, the Western Powers have felt justified in calling upon 
Poland to make a freaty, by which she recognizes that the pro- 
tection of minorities of the Polish population is a matter concern- 
ing not Poland alone, but the world at large. The preamble of 
this treaty recites that Poland desiring to promote the principles 
of liberty and justice, and to give some guarantee to all the in- 
habitants over whom she is assuming authority, recognizes that 
protection of minorities is an obligation of internal concern over 
which the League of Nations has jurisdiction. Poland, therefore, 
guarantees to all its inhabitants full protection of life and liberty 
without distinction of birth, race, nationality, language or religion. 
It guarantees that all racial, religious and linguistic minorities 
shall, if they so desire, establish and control their own schools, 
charitable institutions and the like, and freely practise their re- 
ligion, and use their own language. Rights for the Jews are pro- 
tected by stipulations that no elections shall take place on the 
Jewish Sabbath or any Jewish festival, and no gerrymandering of 
constituency shall take place for the purpose of nullifying the 
Jewish vote. A strict surveillance is to be exercised by the League 
of Nations. Poland is placed almost in the position of a State 
controlled by mandatories. Similar treaties, however, are to be 
made with Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and Rumania. It does 
not appear, however, that any special guarantee for help in case of 
need has been given by the Western Powers. In some respects, at 
least, Poland is advancing on democratic lines, proposing . that 
all titles should be suppressed. In the future there will be. no 
_decorations except military orders, no titles except university de- 
grees, and no one may wear a foreign decoration withent, the Diet’s 
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On the twenty-eighth of June at 3:15 P.M., 

Germany. Paris time, the Peace Treaty was signed by 

Germany which brought the War to an end. 

Reckoned from the declaration of war by the Kaiser at Berlin at 
6 P.M., on August 1, 1914, and including the period of the armis- 
tice signed November 11, 1918, the War lasted four years, ten 
months and twenty-eight days, lacking two hours and forty-five 
minutes. Seven weeks and three days were devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the terms imposed by the Allied and Associated Powers 
before the Germans could decide to sign the Treaty. On first 
learning the terms, they were almost universally pronounced to 
be impossible of acceptance, and an elaborate attempt was made 
by the German delegates sent to Paris to obtain a mitigation. This 
attempt was not without results. Some concessions were made, 
notably with reference to the cession of northern Silesia to the 
Poles. The Allies, after they had replied to the German criticisms, 
gave them a period of five days, subsequently extended to seven, 
to sign the amended terms or to suffer the penalty of an advance 
of the Allied armies into Germany. Such an advance would have 
resulted in the imposition at Berlin of more rigorous terms than 
those demanded at Paris. Accepting the inevitable and listen- 
ing to what was clearly the voice of the German people, the 
National Assembly passed a vote of confidence in the Government 
when it laid before it the determination to:sign the Treaty with the 
Allies, with reservations as to the responsibility for the War, and 
the punishment of those who have been guilty of gross viola- 
tions of criminal and international law. This vote was passed by 
a majority of two hundred and thirty-six votes to eighty-nine with 
sixty-eight abstentions. The majority in favor of signing con- 
sisted of Majority Socialists, members of the Centre Party, In- 
dependent Socialists and a minority of the Democrats. 

The Government, however, which submitted this resolution 
to the Assembly was not that of Herr Scheidemann, who had held 
the office of Premier from the time of the revolution. The mem- 
bers of Herr Scheidemann’s Cabinet could not come to an agreement 
in the matter, and consequently resigned. Herr Ebert, the Presi- 
dent, thereupon called upon Herr Hermann Miiller to form a min- 
istry. This proving impossible, Herr Bauer was called upon, He 
refused at first, but when the demand was repeated, he accom- 
plished the task. The new Cabinet consists, almost exclusively, 
of the Majority Socialist Party. A notable exception, however, is 
Dr. Mathias Erzberger, one ofthe. leaders of the Centre Party, 
who has become the Minister of Finance. The majority of the new 
ministers had seats in Herr Scheidemann’s Cabinet. No member 
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of the Independent Socialist Party has found a seat in the new 
Cabinet, which is somewhat surprising as that party had for one 
of its avowed objects the concluding of peace with the Allies at any 
price. The conditional reservations of the Germans were not 
accepted by the Allies, and thereupon the German Government sent 
to Paris, almost at the last moment, its consent to sign without 
reservations. Some little difficulty was found in finding dele- 
gates to sign a Treaty which sets the seal to the Fall of the Ger- 
man Empire, which has had so recent a beginning. 

Although some are to be found in Germany who have ex- 
pressed their willingness to keep the pledges they have given, a 
greater number have expressed their intention to violate them on 
one pretext or another. The sinking at Scapa Flow of the men-of- 
war interned there and the burning at Berlin of the French flags 
captured during the Franco-German War of 1870, constituting, as 
they do, violations of the armistice, give clear warning that it is 
necessary to place no confidence in any promises which have been 
made, unless compelled to do so. Thus warned the Allies have 
formed a permanent commission to secure the observance of all 
conditions imposed by the Treaty. The treaties made by this 
country and Great Britain with France have for their object the 
assurance of help for France should she stand in need of it when, 
and if, Germany recovers from her present helplessness. 

In the short time which has elapsed since the signing of the 
Treaty, things on the surface have been marked by no especial in- 
cident. Herr Bauer’s ministry still remains in office, although 
when formed its sole object for being appeared to be the signing of 
the Treaty. It may survive, for its members belong for the most 
part to the Socialist Democratic Majority, and have announced 
their intention to continue the social reforms undertaken by the 
Scheidemann Government. The Minister of Finance, Dr. Mathias 
Erzberger, has undertaken the task of providing the additional 
taxation, which will be necessary to pay for the wrongdoings of 
Germany in foreign States as well as Germany’s own expenses. 
What this involves may be judged from the statement made by 
the Minister, that for every hundred dollars Germany once asked 
of the taxpayer, a payment of nine hundred will now be necessary. 

July 17, 1919. 























With Our Readers. 


HE Archbishop of Toulouse, France, has just issued a notable 

letter to his people on the subject of social reconstruction. 

It is of special interest in view of the pamphlet, entitled Social Re- 

construction, issued some months ago by the Administrative Com- 
mittee of our own National Catholic War Council. 

Toulouse has been seriously affected as an industrial centre 
by reason of the War. The labor situation there is acute. Women 
and girls in far greater numbers than ever before have gone into 
shops and factories. The religious, moral, and social life of the 
community has been seriously and permanently affected. In view 
of these changed conditions and the need of laying down the prin- 
ciples that should guide Catholics in the work of reconstruction the 
Archbishop issued his pastoral. It follows closely the lines of the 
famous Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII. 


+ * * * 


6 gir Archbishop states two reasons why he is justified in pro- 
nouncing upon social problems: first, the great extension of 
industrial activities in his diocese: such transformation affects 
the entire social life of the people. The very name “ proletariat ” 
arouses today innumerable vexatious problems. Secondly, these 
problems vitally affect the religious, moral and economic life of 
all. 

Having gained the victory, shall we lose the fruit of it 
through class fratricidal war? The ideas prevalent among the 
working classes provoke discord; the Christian religion is the only 
foundation of true fraternity. 


* * * ~ 


HE Church cannot today abandon its children to radical So- 

cialism, for, if it did, the world would return to paganism. The 
War has begotten among the working classes a reaction against the 
present system of industry. The Peace Conference has agreed 
upon the necessity of an international programme of reform. The 
modern workingman, even he who has denied Christianity, has 
borrowed from Christianity the consciousness of his dignity and 
his personal worth. He is unwilling to have his work considered 
as so much merchandise. He is unwilling to have his activity con- 
founded with that of the animal or the machine. Created to the 
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image of God, does he not merit respect? And can his labor, 
ordained by God not only to support his material life, but to feed 
his life spiritual and to win his life eternal, can that be treated as 
a thing without a soul? 

The fundamental error of viewing human labor as so much 
merchandise is a wretched legacy of the economic materialism of 
the eighteenth century and of the Revolution, an error which 
governed the industrial world of the nineteenth century. When 
industry asked for a law that would justify its tyranny, economic 
materialism could give it nothing but the law of supply and de- 
mand. This is a pagan law, defending the rule of physical force. 
As Leo XIII. said: “ It left the workers at. the mercy of inhuman 
masters and the cupidity of blind monopoly.” 

The morrow will be even worse than today if employers and 
employees continue to answer one another as they have done in 
the last century by opposing doctrines; in other words, if they con- 
tinue to speak two different languages: or if, forbidden to invoke 
a moral law that the industrial world has denied, the worker 
should in his turn call upon the law of physical force, the law of 
the greater number. 


* * * * 


HE Great Pope, Leo XIII., the Archbishop continues, was 

not willing to relegate religion to a closed sanctuary with- 
out vision and without action. He affirmed the right of the Church 
to intervene in the conflict between capital and labor, because the 
dispute is ultimately a moral and religious question. 

For the whole social question resolves itself into a question 
of contract with regard to labor between the employer and the 
employee. Justice ought to rule the contract. Justice is a moral 
virtue and dependent upon God, the Author and Guardian of the 
whole moral law. History both past and very recent, teaches us 
that the morality which denies God, the so-called “ independent 
morality,” justifies the most grievous abuses of physical force. 

Passing the examples given us by the recent War, the 
economic history of the nineteenth century has taught us to de- 
plore the accepted exploitation of women and of children through 
the sweated labor system. And has not the same “independent 
morality ” justified even to the present hour the robbery and op- 
pression of the weak, the destruction of the family, and even 
slavery, reborn under the dictation of the mob in the great country 
that was once the Russian Empire?. Only that moral teaching, 
promulgated and sanctioned by the authority of God, has set itself 
steadfastly against such evil. The Church, as the Voice of God 
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upon earth, has therefore the duty of giving to Catholics and to all 
men, counsels of guidance and direction on the social problems. 


* * * * 


EO XIII. has expressed himself with great vigor and has no 
doubt frightened. some weaker spirits. He has protested 
against the unjust usury practiced by certain capitalist enterprises, 
and against such a division of wealth as would permit a few rich 
to impose a servile yoke upon a great multitude. 

Leo XIII. demanded measures that would heal such a con- 
dition, measures prompt and efficacious. Some measures have 
been taken in this direction and the situation is somewhat im- 
proved. The last few months have seen notable progress and a 
concerted effort between employers and employees to regulate 
more equitably the conditions that govern the labor contract. But 
there remains very much unmerited wretchedness. 

* * - * 


HE weakening of the Christian sense which sustained the 

worker and helped him to discipline unruly desires and un- 
holy appetites, the evil examples of the self-indulgent rich, the 
absence of Christian education, the spread of un-Christian teach- 
ings in the secular journals have kept open the wounds deplored 
by Leo XIII. Conscience, the voice of God within us, preaches 
duty. The Church asks every one of us to follow it. Many heed 
it not or deny it. Certainly the Church desires that every one 
of her children, should, as the English formula puts it, “ elevate 
his level of life,” better the conditions of living, be better housed, 
better nourished, better clothed, and have more time to give to 
the cultivation of his spirit, of his soul, and to the fulfillment of his 
duties towards God and his family. 

* * * * 

pte THOMAS teaches, as Leo XIII. notes, that a minimum of 

physical well-being is necessary in order that men may prac- 
tice virtue. The Archbishop states, that following Leo XIII., he 
affirms the principle of solidarity of capital and labor and, in con- 
sequence, the solidarity of the mutual interests of employers and 
employees. The fundamental error has been to believe that these 
two were inevitable enemies. The right view, long unrecognized, 
has, since the War, made unquestionable progress, and in the light 
of this new knowledge many; even of the Socialists, have revised 
their fundamental teachings. 

‘The social question is a moral question. It is a question of 
duty, duty once scorned and forgotten, but which, through’ the 
War, has been reinstated with: honor to’ its high place: If em-' 
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ployers and employees fulfill faithfully their respective duties so- 
cial peace will be born and will endure. The rights of both will be 
respected. 
x * * > 
TT right idea must be entertained concerning the inequality 
of human conditions and its practical consequences. If the 
Church asks the worker to acvept his condition with patience, she 
does not ask him to renounce the right to better it. Certain So- 
cialists have misrepresented the idea of Christian resignation and 
implied that it obliged the worker after the manner of Mussulman 
fatalism to submit to every misery. Against this the Encyclical 
expressly protests. “ By degrees it has come to pass that working- 
men have been surrendered, all isolated and helpless, to the hard- 
heartedness of employers and the creed of unchecked competition. 
The mischief has been increased by rapacious usury, which, 
although more than once condemned by the Church, is nevertheless 
under a different guise, but with the like injustice, still practised 
by covetous and grasping men. To this must be added the cus- 
tom of working by contract, and the concentration of so many 
branches of trade in the hands of a few individuals; so that a 
small number of very rich men have been able to lay upon the 
teeming masses of the laboring poor a yoke little better than slav- 
ery itself.” Let no one say the Church is so absorbed that she 
neglects to view those things that concern the earthly and mortal 
life. 
- * * * 
HAT are the duties of justice between employers and 
workers? In answer to this question the Archbishop re- 
peats the formula laid down by Pius X.: 
1st. To give to the worker a just wage. 
2d. Not to injure him with regard to his just savings either 
by violence, or by fraud or by usury of any kind. 
3d. To give him the opportunity of fulfilling his — 
duties. 
. 4th. Not to expose him to corrupt practices nor to the dan- 
ger of scandal. 
5th. Not to turn him from his duty towards his family n nor 
from his love of saving. 
6th. Not to impose upon him labor disproportionate to his 
health or unsuitable for his age or sex. 
* * - * ; 
Archbishop advises the formation of labor unions such as 
Leo XIII. laid down. He shows in detail how the laborer has’ 
been forced-as an isolated individual to accept the terms of:salary, 
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which have meant little more than famine, because of the selfish- 
ness of the employers. Such is the result if we live under the 
pagan and universal law of supply and demand. From such in- 
justice and social unrest and revolution a faithful following of the 
instructions of Leo XIII. would, and still will, save us. A labor 
union that insists upon a just wage, proper hours and conditions 
of labor will do as great a good to the employer as to the em- 
ployed. 

Modern capital, the Archbishop continues, has created the 
modern industrial organization where individual responsibility is 
apt to disappear into the corporate directing body. But such a 
body, the Archbishop points out, is governed just as strictly and 
just as directly by the moral law as is the individual employer. 

For the stability and rule of social justice, organization is 
necessary both for the protection of the laborer and also for the 
capitalist. 

Having outlined the power of the unions in bringing equal 
pressure to bear upon competitors in industry, the Archbishop 
says this force is used to maintain justice in the cause of 
labor. It is a force used in the service of right. There is noth- 
ing reprehensible of itself in such a procedure, but it certainly 
does not express the real relation that should exist between 
employers and employed. We go further and say that, in the 
Christian idea. of such a codperative organization, the fixing 
of salary and of other conditions of labor is not the uni-lateral 
work of the labor union, but is the result of a peaceable discus- 
sion between the heads of the labor union and the employers’ as- 
sociation. Nor does it endanger any of the legitimate authority 
of the employer. 

No one today wishes to suppress the individual right to labor. 
But it is certainly advantageous to modify that liberty, since 
because of economic conditions such absolute liberty would often- 
times subvert justice. 

* * x * 

HE Archbishop expresses himself in favor, at least in the 

case of large industries, of keeping the labor union and the 
employers’ union distinct. He repeats the words of Pius X. to the 
effect that the Christian labor union is not a religious conference. 
Its immediate ends are temporal. It deals at once with present in- 
terests, with business questions, with the needs of the body, and 
its means of support. It is Catholic by the spirit which animates 
it and by the truths which it accepts for its guidance. 

The Archbishop does not approve of the “neutral” labor 
union. The so-called “ neutral” labor. unions in France.claim to 
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be neither Socialist nor “ confessional.” The Catholic labor union 
which does not keep its name and its character would soon lose 
its devotion to Catholic principles. The Archbishop answers the 
objection of certain Protestants who charge the Catholic labor 
unions with not working for community interests. He repeats the 
words of Pius X. showing how these labor unions never refuse to 
codperate on all labor questions where the welfare of the labor- 
ing man will be promoted by such coéperation. He again appeals 
to the employers to form Catholic employers’ associations. It is 
their day of opportunity to stand as leaders in Christian justice. 
Leo XIII. condemned usury. But usury and its abuses have not 
disappeared, far from it. We have seen money grow in power 
until it recognizes no morality save that of the ticker. The sub- 
ject is too immense and quite beyond us. We can scarce touch 
the surface. But it is permissible for us to say to capitalists and 
to Christian employers: “Unite to put morality into finance and 
to Christianize money: if you do not the world will return to 
paganism not without having passed through a frightful revolution 
where capitalism, utterly selfish and immoral, shall have been 
revenged by Socialism of which the former because of its excesses 
is the forerunner.” 
* * * * 
2 ew two unions—that of the employers and that of the workers 
—will beget a balance of forces—a just distribution of rights 
and of duties. A Joint Commission from both unions shall be the 
judge of just measures, wages, hours, etc. This Joint Commission 
shall be guided by a proper appreciation of the value of labor. 
From labor springs the wealth of nations. As Leo XIII. has said, 
without the codperation of labor the hopes of the capitalist would 
be vain: capital itself would have no value. If perchance capital 
might spurn labor in the past: the present War has made such 
lack of esteem impossible. 
* * * * 
r will be charged by some that “the laborer has his faults.” 
“Who has not?” asks the Archbishop. If he has, is he alone 
fully responsible? Is not the capitalist equally culpable who, for 
the sake of the “almighty dollar,” exposes him to the tempta- 
tion of drunkenness, of a licentious press, of an indecent stage? 
Who could resist when surrounded by this cordon of temptation, 
as is the workingman? 
Personal contact between employer and employed, coming as 
a result of the Joint Committee, will bring about a more human 
and sympathetic understanding between both. Such a committee 
does not endanger the authority of the employer. 
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The laborer is vitally interested in the nature and condition 
of his contract. ‘That contract calls for his physical and men- 
tal activity: it affects his health, his time, his family life, and often- 
times his moral and religious life. He cannot be indifferent to 
salary: to remuneration: to method of payment: to hours of 
labor, daily and weekly, to day or night work, to Sunday rest, to 
all that relates to the hygiene, the safety, the morality of the shop 
or the factory. 

For employers to refuse to discuss such questions with their 
employees is ridiculous. The Archbishop expresses the wish that 
the long disputed question of the “ family salary ”—a salary suf- 
ficient for the workingman to support his family, should be set- 
tled. At the present salary rate, the workers in the cities cannot 
support a large family. In the southeast of France the practice is 
common of giving a fixed salary to both unmarried and married. 
Above this fixed salary the heads of families receive an additional 
amount proportioned according to the number of children in the 
family. 

* * + * 
HE Archbishop concludes with an earnest plea that Catholics 
awake to the gravity of the situation. We must use not 
alone the supernatural means of prayer; we must use the human 
means of organization and united effort. 


- 
— 





N a paragraph in these pages of some months ago, it was stated 
that a man’s esteem for the virtue of purity was a sure gauge 
of his entire character, and of the honesty of all his actions. 


* * * * 


SINGULAR proof of this statement may be found in the con- 

duct and the tactics of those who are, under one plea or an- 
other, fostering campaigns on questions of sex. Through the mov- 
ing picture: the printed and spoken word: the book: the freely dis- 
tributed pamphlet, they are jealously pushing their theories and 
their policies. With equal persistence they are asking state and 
national aid in the furtherance of their work. No one will for a 
moment deny the value and the necessity of proper education in 
matters of sex: nor will any one deny the necessity and the obliga- 
tion resting upon us to do our part. But by very reason of this 
necessity and this obligation, we shall be the more scrupulous 
not to be agents promoting the very evils we claim to oppose. 
There can be no question but that the moving pictures such as 
“Fit to Win” or “The End of the Road” now being shown 
throughout the country violate the principles of pedagogy. They 
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will do much to excite morbid curiosity: to arouse the sensual 
passions: and even to show the means whereby the possible phys- 
ically evil results of self-indulgence may be avoided. 


* %* * * 


O the money-making moving picture concern the occasion of 

presenting such pictures is too good to be lost. Such con- 
cerns will of course advertise the educational value of the film. In- 
deed, the public is led to believe that the producers undertake the 
work because of a conscience that is extremely worried over the 
lack of proper education. As a matter of fact the producers pre- 
sent the film because of the money return. But to see that they 
are backed up by reputable societies and even by government 
authorities: that their film publicly states they have the approval 
of the United States Public Health Board is, indeed, deplorable. 
When federal government officials come into a local community 
and fight for the production of a picture which the courts have 
declared indecent, it is time to ask if we who are about to bestow 
self government upon the nations of the world, have it for our- 
selves. 

The Commissioner of Licenses of New York City forbade the 
exhibition of “ Fit to Fight” as an indecent film. His action has 
been opposed in the courts by federal officials, and the government 
of the United States instead of upholding public decency, opposed 
it and attempted to defy the laws of the local commonwealth. In 
the State of Pennsylvania the Governor forbade the exhibition 
of “ Fit to Fight.” 

In the matter of general public sentiment Catholic opinion 
does not stand alone against such films. A meeting of prominent 
public men held in New York, at which were present Catholic, 
Protestant and Jew, voiced its unanimous opinion that the film 
“Fit to Win” was unfit for public exhibition to any audience, 
either of men alone or women alone. This film is but a type, and 
if its exhibition is generally tolerated, it will be followed by a 
deluge of so-called “ educational” films that will but pander to 
the prurient. 


* * * * 


HE dishonesty of these films is that they preach that knowl- 

edge is virtue: that ignorance is the cause of sin: that the 
greatest evil of sin is physical: that the question of sex should 
not be safeguarded by the reverences of modesty and of silence. 
It does not require trained education to know that all these preach- 
ments are dishonesties. 

Yet the perverted notion of the place of sex in life, accepted by 
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the promoters of such propaganda, makes them blind to these 
dishonest pronouncements that really fundamentally pervert an 
onlooker’s entire moral viewpoint. They not only give him a 
wrong angle of vision with regard to sex: they give him a wrong 
angle about the whole law of personal responsibility. If the esti- 
mate of the virtue that deals with the creative act be wrong or 
inadequate, the view of all creation and all the things of creation 
will be likewise. 
* + * ; * 
ND here we may mention how far into fields of gross im- 
morality another phase of this so-called sex instruction has ad- 
vanced. One is curious to know where all the funds come from 
and what is the purpose that actuates their giving. For example, 
a “ League” that has on its “ national” council many names re- 
spected in the community, is not only preaching birth control, but 
distributing broadcast free pamphlets that buttress its propaganda 
by false argument and false illustration. It lies about the be- 
ginnings of human life: it lies about the teaching of the Catholic 
Church, stating that the Church has no Rule against birth control. 

Against such propaganda as this the Catholic press and the 
Catholic individual ought to do all in his power. 

The extremes towards which such a “ League” tends may be 
seen from the following account published in the June Month of 
the operation of a similar propaganda in England: 

“Not long ago the Times (London) correspondent in Man- 
chester sent a report to his paper on ‘ Mother and Child Welfare,’ 
which opened with these ominous words: ‘ The day does not seem 
very far off when the medical service of Manchester will have the 
organized oversight of the working-class population from the 
cradle to the grave (May 5th). And he went on with a tone of the 
utmost complacency, to show in detail how the beneficent State, 
with its welfare centres, its army of ‘ health visitors,’ will usurp 
parental functions at almost every stage of life. There is no suspi- 
cion in the mind of this writer that he is describing an ideal abhor- 
rent to the Christian sense, and that this monstrous intrusion of the 
State into the family would bring about precisely one of the worst 
effects of Socialism—the State-regulated family and the State- 
owned child. There is no suspicion, moreover, that the condition of 
things which seems to call for such interference is radically rotten, 
and should be abolished with all convenient speed, so dead is he 
to the right conception of human dignity and freedom. He knows, 
but the public are not allowed to know, that the official health- 
visitors are in many cases eugenists, engaged in the spread of 
filthy Malthusian teaching. Mrs. Pember Reeves, a Socialist deeply 
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implicated in this propaganda, frankly admitted before the Na- 
tional Birth-rate Commission (May 13th) that, as the result of an 
experiment in Motherhood Endowment carried out by the Fabian 
Society—‘ the practice of limitation of the family was now being 
carried on by all those parents who had forethought and common 
sense ... and was no longer a practice confined to the well edu- 
cated or well-to-do.’ No wonder, in view of such immoral teaching 
that a prominent Glasgow Canon has issued a recommendation to 
his flock to bar their doors against the army of welfare workers 
which the municipality threatens to let loose upon them. May his 
example be widely followed, and may the whole influence of the 
Catholic body be concentrated to resist this league of paganism 
masquerading as hygiene, which is diametrically opposed to the 
Christian ideal of marriage and family life.” 





a> 
— 


T would, indeed, be difficult to say what standards guide the 
book reviewers on some of our so-called great dailies. It may be 
that they are cursed with the modern habit of thinking that 
morality and religion are entirely separate from literature. If 
such is their thought they only reveal their ignorance of the sub- 
ject they profess to treat. All the great and enduring literature 
of the world is religious, precisely because man with whom it 
deals is religious. 

If we were to say that the age is godless we would be termed 
untruthful and pessimistic. And we believe the term would be 
justly applied. But if we are to assume that the principal literary 
journals of the country reflect the spirit of the age then we are 
amply justified in terming it godless. We will take as a proof the 
estimates given by certain prominent journals on John Gals- 
worthy’s latest production entitled Saints’ Progress. This book 
is a subtle attack upon everything which the traditional Christian 
world has held sacred. It denies Christ and the value of His 
teaching: it denies God: it denies personal immortality: it denies 
personal responsibility: it denies morality, and it presents sex 
indulgence as the only real, true life that man knows. 

. * * + 


ALSWORTHY himself does not realize—or at least let us hope 

he does not—the fearful destruction that his book would spread 
broadcast. Yet the work is done with such sinister subtlety, such 
gratuitous iconoclasm, such pitiless sarcasm that to any one who 
has a heart that feels, the author must appear not brutally but 
satanically inhuman. The human person is stripped of every 
vestige of worth, of dignity, of respect. 
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The “ Saint,” an Anglican minister, is pictured as devout but 
intolerable and utterly sympathetic. He is the type of the Chris- 
tian. His progress consists in abandoning his beliefs: leaving his 
church; and finally being routed by a dying boy who says: “I have 
no hope: no faith: but I am adventuring.” He didn’t altogether 
“ give up the drug habit; ” but he stopped “ administering drugs 
to others.” He did close the door on the past—his clerical life. 

His daughter loses her faith through an unbelieving husband: 
the auguments pro and con are all made by Galsworthy so that he 
has no competent adversary. Not only does the unbeliever win 
every time: but he is the only one who knows life, which, as we 
have said, is a matter of sex indulgence. It was the only taste of 
life the other daughter of the “ saint” had—Noel. The man was 
killed in the war: but Noel must have more of life so she marries 
Jimmy Fort: why her career should end on this note of respect- 
ability is a mystery except that Galsworthy is not altogether con- 
sistent. No bad man ever was or could be. Jimmy threw over 
Leila who had had a good deal of life, but then the true test of 
marriage is “ love ’’—which is as near an approach to free love 
as Galsworthy cared to take. The ascetic is the fakir; the man 
who disciplines himself is dead. Continence is bad “ physically 
and spiritually, fagging and perverting life.” 


* * * * 




















pee might dwell on further matters in the book—the gross sen- 
sual suggestiveness: the atmosphere saturated with lewdness: 
the misrepresentation of Christian teaching: the self-sufficiency 
of the English prig—but it is unnecessary. 

Sometime ago the Atlantic Monthly said “ we must listen to 
Mr. Galsworthy.” Humanity has sufficient desire for the better 
and nobler things than to give ear fo a literary pander. 
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